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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corrrsronvent. } 
\ HILE the feminine toilette still continues 


to enlarge its cir- 
cle of changes, refine 
ments, and luxurious or- 
naments, the masculine 
dress seems to be en- 
gaged in the opposite 
pursuit. There are no 
changes in the shape of 
gentlemen’s garments, 
or in the materials em- 
ployed. Neither is there 
any change in the de- 
tails, which strive mere- 
ly to become still more 
simple and inconspicu- 
ous, to the point of grad- 
ually disappearing from 
notice. Frock-coats in 
colors have disappear- 
ed. They are made of 
plain or figured black 
or very dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with narrow 
galloon, The shape is 
a little more ample than 
that adopted last spring, 
and the buttons are four 
in number, ‘The revers 
are faced with black 
silk, velvet collars being 
abandoned to men of 
low degree. Vests with 
flowers or other designs 
have also disappeared. 
The vest should always 
match the frock - coat, 
The trousers known un- 
der the name of ele- 
phant-foot have likewise 
disappeared. Neither 
should suspenders be 
worn by people who re- 
spect themselves. For 
travelling and business 
purposes it is permissi- 
ble to wear a cut-away 
jacket, closed by a sin- 
gle button placed rather 
high, Sack coats are 
made,of checked or 
striped materials, and 
are closed with four or 
five buttons. Trousers 
in light shades are never 
seen at present. Over- 
coats similar to those of 
last winter are made 
somewhat longer and of 
thick cloth, but not too 
heavy. Standing shirt 
collars are universally 
adopted ; 
some élégants are begin- 
ning to treat their col- 
lars like a visiting-card, 
turning down each cor- 
ner slightly. 

But to return to femi- 
nine toilettes. The com- 
bination of plain with 
figured. materials, from 
being general, will. be- 
come universal. An en- 
tire toilette made of 
plain wool or silk would 
at present look unfin- 
ished and incomplete. 
Plain India cashmere, 
for instance, is com- 
bined with English vel- 
vet (with long pile) of 
the same color. Plain 
satin is combined with 
stamped or pékin velvet 
(the term pékin invari- 
ably designates materi- 
al with different stripes 
—satin and velvet, or 
faille and satin).. Faille 
is combined with pékin 
satin, and so on with all 
kinds of goods. In these 
combinations the plain 


nevertheless” 


material is employed for the principal part of the | 
dress, while the péXin velvet or silk furnishes the 
accessories, such as the vest (these are worn more 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 
Years oLp.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 2, Page 701.] 

For description sce Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. 
FROM 9 TO 11 YRARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIEY AND CHILDREN’S 


vests are made separate 
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; that is to say, one is 
| made high-necked, to match the dress (for the 
latter is destined to be worn in the daytime and 
in the evening), while a second is made low-neck 


Fig. 3.—Buack Gros Grain anD Satin 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Illustration on Page 709.] 

For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Scir ror Boy From 


10 ro 12 Years OLp. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


ed, and in a light color, 
concert, and small réu 
Sacques with loose fronts 

| back are again adopted 
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be worn to the 


theatre, 
s in the evening 

ind half-fitting in the 
and it is cer- 
tain that nothing is more 
this 
A sacque worn 
with the old skirt of an 
evening dress makes an 


r the house, 


convenient than 


fashion 


ilmost elegant house 
dre These new 
sacques are made with 
a vest—being worn with 
every thing—and thi 
vest is made of differ- 
ent material, if not col 
or, from the sacque, 


The latter is frequently 


trimmed with a feather 


border Very simple 
acque are made of 
cloth, with a vest of 
black velveteen or silk 
velvet. The shape of 
these sacques is almost 
like that of the short 
paletots, The latter are 
no longer seen in the 


fashion in- 
to long, ampie 
wrappings. Even cloth 
wraps are made long, 
which is inconvenient,as 


streets, as 
clines 


they are burdensome to 
carry. All wrappings, 
even long ones, have 


rather short sleeves, or 


at least appearing short 


by the eut of the gar- 
ment These sleeves 
closely resemble those 


of the wrappings styled 
iter 
A very rich novelty 
which the coming sea- 
holds in reserve 
Laces 
lack ground show 
shades 
gold 
ndaca- 
have 
rose, olive, 
in gold, or 
rose, olive, 
the 
these laces is 
indifferently 
for trimming dresses of 
velvet This 
; a trimming 
richness. I 
i dress of light 
iy satin trimmed with 


xed lace 
with | 
ilk figures in 
of gold or old 
coll or else 
(; white laces 
designs in 
and blue, o1 
only in 
or blue 


other of 


(ne or 
employed 


satin o1 
lace fort 
of extrem 


have see 


\ e lace with figures 
of old gold colored silk, 

i the effect was quite 

arkable. As regards 
nixed black lace, this 
fashion is by no means 
an expensive caprice of 
hort duration, for any 
can be dyed black when 
one is tired of the color. 
This lace is also used 
for trimming mantillas 
to be worn on the head 
in going to the theatre 
and also for 
thousand and one 
fichus which are worn 
with open corsages 
Necklace ruches will be 
as much in favor as 
fichus. This fashion, 
which was exceptional 
last winter when 


or reunion 


the 


we 
first mentioned it, is 
becoming general this 
Seasol The ruche or 
fraise—for it is desig- 
nated by both these 
terms—is attached to a 
black velvet ribbon, 


which is covered with 
small open-work orna- 
ments of gilt metal. In 
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fancy jewelry (which is constantly becoming more 
in vogue) Rhine quartz, known also under the 
name of strass, will be much worn. Pins for the 
hair and coiffure, buckles for belts, bracelets, and 
shoes, are all made of Rhine quartz. Dress- 
makers are trying to make sleeves rather bouffant 
at the top—in other words, leg-of-mutton sleeves 
—while modistes, besides the smooth felt and the 
mousseline felt (which is extremely supple), are 
endeavoring to force the adoption of bonnets of 
felt with long pile, under the pretext that they 
were worn thirty years ago. This reason may, 
perhaps, be conclusive with some ladies, but I 
doubt whethor such bonnets will ever become 
general. 

For evening toilettes for young married ladies 
and young girls the tendency is more and more 
toward seeking a dressy appearance, less in the 
cost of the toilette than in its light color. A toi- 
lette of India mousseline de laine in white, blue, 
rose, light yellow, or even red, is considered more 
dressy than a superb silk of adark shade, These 
light dresses will be trimmed invariably with 
pleatings of white muslin, or else with lace all 
white, or mixed like that which I have already 
described. India muslin of the nacarat shade, 
abundantly trimmed. with white lace, will com- 
pose a charming toilette for young ladies. For 
young girls the lace is replaced by muslin pleat- 
ings. In France there is no exception to this 
rule. The deep white lace which has been aban- 
doned for so many years will be employed for 
these dresses in guise of revers and flat flounces 
set on reversed ; that is to say, the straight edge, 
which was formerly uppermost, is placed at the 
bottom. Of such wide lace are also formed (by 
sewing two pieces together along the straight 
edges) scarfs and draperies, which are worn with 
all dresses, merely varying the disposition of 
these draperies, which are tied sometimes in the 
back and sometimes on the side. 

Emme.ine Raywonp. 
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1 A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish Postilion 
Basque with Pleated Vest, and Combination Skirt 
with Panier Pouf, will be published with our next 
Number. Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns 
sent free on application, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 26 contains another install- 
ment of “A DARK INHERITANCE,” and other at- 
tractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for November 2. 





A LA BELLE ETOILE. 


RE are always days at this sweet 
season of the year when, looking out 
through the magical atmosphere over the 
landscape bathed in its violet bloom, it 
seems as if there could be no evil nor any 
ill thing in the world; all things appear to 
pause and to repose, to dream of peace, to 
promise it; the ripened earth rests on her 
fulfillment, and the heaven seems to bend 
over and smile upon her. In such days, al- 
though the slow decline of the year is at 
hand with all its suggestions of dissolution 
and decay, no one thinks of sadness and 
death, but rather of longer life, for the 
beautiful scenes of nature at all seasons 
of the year lift the heart and hope, and, 
as JEAN Pavt tells us in his Hesperus, “when 
the morning clouds envelop man in their 
cew, when the loving birds dart noisily 
through the gleaming mist, when the sun 
looms forth out of the hazy glow, then does 
man, quickened in spirit, press his foot more 
deeply into the earth, and cling with new 
ivy twigs of life more firmly to his planet.” 
Delusive as the beauty of these October 
days is, with the cold and drenching dews 
of their early night-falls, we never think of 
it at noontime as the fir-trees shed their bal- 
sams on the air till with the pungent odor 
one seems to be in the midst of orange 
groves, as the sweet and spicy smells of 
burning woods come on wafts of the south 
wind, as the warm sun cheats us into sense 
of summer ; we are in the state then of those 
aged people who enjoy their happiness as it 
comes, who “take the goods the gods pro- 
vide,” live their youth over again, and nev- 
er think of death and the grave lying dark- 
ly in wait on the other side of the hedge. 
We, too, forget the darkness of the Decem- 
ber day not far distant, the corpse-cold 
whiteness of the winter earth, the chills 
that are so soon to take the place of all 
the pleasant warmth and cheerful weather. 
_, Well, it is well to forget them all. Cer- 





tain of the ancients exposed a death’s-head 
at their banquets that the festivity might 
always be held from reaching undue bounds 
by this memento mori ; and to be continually 
recalling the fact that to-day’s pleasure will 
not be to-morrow’s, that the moment is not 
eternal, and that some sweet things must 
come to an end in sorrow, is but to carry 
this same death’s-head about with one till 
one gets into as melancholy a state as the 
Persian poet who cries: 
“O threats of hell, and hopes of paradise, 

One thing at least is certain: this life flies; 

One thing is certain, and the rest is lies— 

The flower that once has blown forever dies!” 

In sooth, these days teach us that the 
only way to enjoy any thing is to seize the 
moment as it flies and to make the most of 
it, and the old myth represents Occasion as 
bald behind and with the one lock in front, 
in order to give us no other lesson. Those 
people who spend half the summer bewail- 
ing themselves that summer is so short, who 
never kiss a rosy baby without thinking of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria hanging over it 
like the hair-suspended sword, who never 
see a bride without tears for the untried 
fate before her, who, in fact, taste all the 
good things of life with a belief that if 
the flavor lingered long enough on the pal- 
ate there would be found a bitter tang to 
it, are as foolishly wasteful as those who 
would throw away half the viands of a 
feast. Those only are truly grateful and 
show fit respect to the master of the feast 
who allow themselves to feel the full grati- 
fication of each course as it is set before 
them, who do not spend the time specula- 
ting as to whether the next will be as agree- 
able, and who do not assail and defame the 
generosity of the giver by complaining con- 
cerning the choicest meats that there is not 
enough of them. 





INDUSTRIAL AND MORAL. 


HESE autumnal days bring with them 
an annual gala season of State fairs, 
held in pleasant park-like fields, where pic- 
turesque pavilions, flying flags, music, and 
the cheerful bustle of well-dressed, interest- 
ed crowds add brightness to the brilliant 
atmosphere. The catalogue of wares dis- 
played covers a wide range, from pigs to 
paintings, and from lace to lettuce. The 
latest plough confronts a crocheted coun- 
terpane, and the prize ox catches a glimpse 
of his brawny might in a mirror whose rus- 
tic frame is entered for competition. Vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers dazzle with their 
color and astonish with their size. Farm 
and workshop contribute of their best, and 
housewifely triumphs in the way of but- 
ter-making, preserving, cookery, and that 
abounding creation known as “fancy-work,” 
testify to the unresting industry of women. 
These fairs, in short, stand for a modern 
peripatetic school of industrial instruction. 
Every man or woman gets the best ideas of 
every other in a series of object lessons. 
For each the horizon of daily life is expand- 
ed by this new experience, and the human 
interest is quickened. And if the intention 
of the fine art part of the exhibition is bet- 
ter than the execution, and the instinct far 
better than the intention, let us remember 
that the desire to embellish life is a higher 
ambition than the desire to exhibit the fat- 
test pig, and that more thought and time 
and knowledge must go to its fulfillment. 
Not to have succeeded is by no means to 
have failed. 

In the cities, mechanics’ institute exhi- 
bitions correspond with these country fairs. 
Here the mechanical display outvies the 
agricultural, and nature seems gracefully to 
retire from competition with her ingenious 
youngest child, man. Instrument after in- 
strument, apparatus after apparatus, inven- 
tion upon invention, show how he has tri- 
umphed over the hinderances she laid in his 
way to the attainment of the utmost com- 
fort of human existence. Indeed, so mar- 
vellous are his contrivances, that, standing 
among them, one half fancies that he needs 
but a little more time, a little more adjust- 
ing of wheels and pullies, a little finer ex- 
perimenting with subtle forces, to make in- 
animate agents do the world’s work, and se- 
cure to the race a golden age of leisure. 

The best of all this inventive genius is 
that 


could not possess. In 1170 THomas A BEck- 
ET was aceounted extravagant because he 
had his parlor strewed every day with clean 
rushes. Four hundred years later Suaks- 
PEARE makes Falstaff complain that his 
shirts cost him four shillingsanell. Thanks 
to machinery, few laboring-men need deny 
themselves carpets nowadays, and Fal- 
staff’s shillings would buy him nearly for- 
ty times as much good Belfast linen. The 
wonderful increase in the gross products of 
every department of human industry and 
enterprise has been accompanied by a gen- 
eral rise in the standard of comfort, leisure, 





and enjoyment every where attainable by 
the masses. For example, statistics show 
that the ability of the population of Ger- 
many and Russia to consume cotton doubled 
in the twenty years from 1851 to 1871. In 
Sweden the increase was fourfold, and in 
Paraguay fivefold. Moreover, the use, as 
daily necessities, of articles which, twenty 
years ago, were luxuries, is equally marked. 

This additional comfort of living undoubt- 
edly tends to a higher morality, since it re- 
moves certain temptations tocrime. In the 
reign of HENRY VIII. the scanty population 
of England was reduced 72,000 by the hang- 
ing of thieves alone. But modern society 
substitutes schools, churches, sanitary and 
social reforms, for gibbets. Whatever, there- 
fore, increases the growth of wealth among 
men, stimulates that higher life which 
springs from abundance. And as a prophe- 
cy and assurance of that good time coming, 
we may well take delight in the displays of 
our annual fairs. 

But the sober citizen who knows most of 
the home lives of both farmer and mechanic 
asks himself whether the results which they 
exhibit are not purchased at too high a cost 
to themselves. These things are all means, 
not ends. They are the man’s work, not his 
life. But if the farmer could be set down 
beside his prize stock, bred and crossed and 
reared with endless patience and judgment, 
should we see a human animal half so suc- 
cessful, measured by his possibilities? If 
the artisan were compared with his admira- 
ble machine, which would seem, too often, 
the more intelligent, the more conscientious, 
the more useful, of the two? If the women 
who wrought the marvellous needle-work, 
and made the “lucent sirups tinct with cin- 
namon,” and took prizes for fancy frames 
and leather-work, were seen to have sacri- 
ficed health and eyesight and chances for 
growth and culture, would not their gain 
seem lost? Our material victories are ad- 
mirable. They have fashioned a new world 
and a new race out of the old globe and the 
oldhumanity. But because they have made 
us worth so much more, we can no longer 
afford to pay for them with ourselves, 








OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


The Meaning of ‘‘ Conventional” in Art Needle-Work. 
—How Table-Linen should be worked.—“ Mother 
among the Doyleys.—English Five-o’clock- 
tea Cloths.— room en. — |-Curtains, and 
how to hang them.—The English and French Can- 
opy Frame.—Linen {oe Stitches. — 
terials, Colors, and Effects. —A pretty Boudoir.— 
Variegated Silks on dark Linens.—How to transfer 
Patterns. 
THE outline-work so popular to-day on all do- 
mestic linen is a mingling of Oriental and 
Spanish ideas, the colors used being frequently 
the reds and blues which we remember to have 
seen in childhood in a certain Andalusian house- 
hold, and the designs arabesque, Japanese, and 
what the English art workers pronounce “ con- 
ventional”—a term applied to straight lines and 
the stiff and formal in outline. As, in talking 
of art work, vagueness and uncertainty can only 
be guarded against by keeping the practical and 
useful always in view, let us endeavor to turn at 
once to the question of patterns and stitches, 
only introducing it by that most valuable of all 
questions in these esthetic days—uses. 

Table-linen of every description, from the five- 
o’clock-tea cloth to the elaborate damask for din- 
ner-party use, may be embroidered, but the long 
cloths should be worked with the greatest care, 
and only by the most skillful artists ; the centre 
of the cloth should never be touched, for the 
usual silver, glass, china, and floral decorations 
of the tabie are sufficiently ornamental in them- 
selves, and needle-work directly beneath them 
would destroy all harmony in effect. The bor- 
der of the table-cloth, however, may be worked, 
a simple, rather close outline pattern being pref- 
erable, branching into something more elaborate 
at the corners. Table napkins may have a nar- 
row border, or the initials only, worked in flat, 
close outline; and here again moderation is sug- 
gested—all elaboration being reserved for the 
doyleys. What inexhaustible play of fancy may 
be exercised upon these bits of napery! 

We dined the other day, in Mayfair, at a table 
where all of “Mother Goose” was illustrated in 
the doyleys: on each of the Derby plates (pro- 
nounced Darby, and now the pink of fashion) 
lay a square fringed bit of snowy linen, whereon 
a fragment of the story of “Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary,” was wrought in a dozen shades of blue 
silk—a pretty, bonneted shepherdess, with a crook 
and a Dolly Varden, cockle-shells, and “silver 
bells” at her feet, and a border of “ pretty maids 
all in a row.” “Little Bopeep,” of course, fig- 
ured as gracefully as ever. But one of the pret- 
tiest designs was “Jack and Gill,” represented, 
not in their hour of humiliation, but in the jour- 
ney the slope, with the pail held between 
their ds, and Gill’s face quaintly outlined in 
blue, looking out from a bonnet of yellow. They 
were tumbling down, I believe, on a doyley across 
the table, and Gill’s hat was blown rudely into 
some conventional rushes, which formed the bor- 
der of the napkin. 

Small tea cloths, so generally used in England, 
are rarely found in America, but they are always 
useful for the impromptu cups of tea or luncheon 
which are so often provided in every hospitable 
household: tea cloths are either square, of mod- 
erate size, to be thrown over a small table, or 
long pieces, intended to cover the surface of the 
table and hang down over either end. Tea cloths, 





like doyleys, admit of ela! i a suf- 
ficient space is left Roam 9. centre. 

Pillow-cases, sheets, towels, and bureau or 
dressing-table covers are all worked in outline, 
and with specially good effect. In England, 
where beds are almost invariably curtained, we 
have seen charming designs worked on the white 
linen drapery which hangs down narrowly at 
each side of the head of the bed, matching in 
fabric and design the “shams” and the dainty 
bonne nuit, or night-dress case, which lies at the 
foot. In work of this kind skill rather than per- 
sistent industry is needed; the accomplished 
needle-woman will find herself making surprising 

from the outset, and need not look upon 
the embroidery of bed-curtains as a formidable 
undertaking. The effect of such curtains in a 
sleeping-room is most pleasing; but here an im- 
portant consideration comes in: the curtains 
must harmonize in color and design with the 
wall-paper of the room, otherwise the result will 
be disastrous in the extreme. Another question 
to be considered is the manner of hanging the 
curtains after they are made. In England every 
bed is provided with a canopy for the purpose, 
and though our American upholsterers do not ap- 
prove of the canopy, the want may be easily sup- 
plied by any blacksmith, who will bend an iron 
tube or rod into the required shape, and make 
holes so that it may be screwed into its proper 
place: of course it should be attached to the 
back side of the head-board, against the wall, 
and it should be made stiff by a transverse rod 
or braces at the top, and very secure at the bot- 
tom, to guard against the leverage. A still bet- 
ter canopy frame, but little more expensive, may 
be made by a carpenter, as follows: two upright 
posts or thick strips of pine wood should be 
screwed into the head-board, one at each end, as 
aforesaid ; they should be about eight feet in 
length, and connected at the top by a cross piece. 
From the top of each post should project a hor- 
izontal piece about two feet long, and properly 
braced underneath ; a cross piece should join the 
outer extremities of the two horizontals, and the 
frame-work will be complete. The cross pieces, 
of course, correspond in length with the width of 
the bed, or nearly so. If there is no objection to 
driving iron hooks into the wall, the two perpen- 
dicular posts above mentioned may be dispensed 
with, and a very light and cheap canopy frame 
may be made and suspended, like a long narrow 
bracket, to the wall at the head of the bed, from 
which to drape the curtains. The hooks, in this 
case, must be strong, for they have to support 
the weight of bracket and curtains with a lever- 
age of two feet added to the strain. We have seen 
a canopy frame of this last description which was 
made six years ago at the cost of about a dollar 
and a half, and is still in use and giving perfect 
satisfaction ; the wood-work is entirely concealed 
by its chintz drapery. 

Among the prettiest hangings of a bedroom 
are the white or écru or brown linen mantel lam- 
brequins, worked in outline of blue shaded silks, 
or crewels, and which may be kept clean a whole 
season by dusting them daily with a soft clean 
cloth, an old piece of well-washed paper-muslin 
being most serviceable for the purpose. These 
should be put on with a very slight fullness, if 
any, and the quality of the linen should be not too 
heavy, but of a firm web. Dressing-table covers 
may be made similarly, with an unworked surface 
and deep scant frill worked in outline. A piece 
of linen for the back of a wash-stand is also 
pretty worked in the outline, particularly as the 
designs are favorable to any thing flat and up- 
right in form. 

The effect of this outline-work is particularly 
appropriate for bedroom uses, as the colors of the 
silk and the simplicity of design harmonize well 
with the general furnishings of a sleeping-apart- 
ment. The worker will find that this linen-work 
affords constant suggestions, and we can scarcely 
in this space enumerate the various articles dec- 
orated with the outline stitch in all the silks 
known to be “ fast,” or good washing colors. 

We must now turn to the stitches at present 
taught and used in England, only prefacing the 
instructions by a suggestion that practice, even 
under the Kensington Art School direction, al- 
ways leads to certain variations in the set rules, 
and that any skilled needle-woman should not hes- 
itate to make use of her own ideas or originality. 

The stitch known as “ outline” has its varieties, 
but the one generally used is very similar to the 
one adopted in the flat crewel designs. Begin 
on the right side of the pattern. Bring the needle 
up from beneath ; lay the thread to the left, un- 
der the thumb of the left hand. Take a short 
or long (according to the pattern) stitch on the 
line of the pattern, taking care to hold the needle 
straight ; draw the thread through ; lay it to the 
left again. Make another stitch on the line, and 
so on, varying it in size only as the pattern re- 
quires a sometimes making very long 
stitches where water is in the design, rushes, or 
the filling in of a close part of the pattern. A 
back stitch is constantly in use where a corner 
is to be turned or some close point needs filling 
in, and occasionally a satin stitch may be used, 
the worker’s taste and judgment alone governing 
these changes. Be careful neither to draw the 
thread too closely nor let it hang at all loose, but 
try and preserve a firm, even outline. 

The materials used are silk and cotton; filo- 
selle is the only appropriate silk for outline-work, 
as the threads used may be fine or coarse at will, 
and the shades should of course be chosen with 
a view to their permanency. The blues are most 
desirable and suitable in silks, although reds are 
commonly used, and there is a variety of washing 
greens and yellows. Japanese designs should be 
worked strictly in blues. 

Red and blue embroidery or darning cottons, if 
fine and soft, are very pretty and appropriate for 
bedroom uses, and are especially effective in bor- 
dering towels with a close fine pattern, or in the 
bed-curtains above described. Indeed, the “morn- 
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ing-room” or boudoir of a well-known lady in 
“« May Fair,” London, is most exquisitely decorated 
by linen hangings wrought in outline patterns 
with dark blue cotton, and finished by tassel or 
ball trimming of the same shade; and here we 
might venture to say, for the benefit of lovers of 
novelty, that the use of these cottons was origi- 
nated in a private circle, and while it is admira- 
bly successful, is as yet by no means common 
even in England, where every fresh impulse in 
the art needle-work direction is seized upon by 
dozens at the start, and rendered wearisome be- 
fore some new idea arises. 

We have, so far, been referring chiefly to works 
done on white or light linens. When the ground 
is a dark linen, bright flosses, filoselles, or cot- 
tons, of course, may be employed, variety only 
improving the general effect ; but the uses must 
be more carefully considered. Small articles are 
extremely pretty when worked in variegated col- 
ors. Among these we have recently seen a port- 
folio of a dark clear linen, with a brilliant bor- 
der in outline, and a group of tall “ convention- 
al” branches ; a cigar-case and shaving-case were 
similarly worked, and a footstool; but the same 
colors and design would not have suited bedroom 
hangings, where, in spite of all the “art” effect, 
simplicity, even in the midst of richness, must be 
preserved. 

We can not close these brief explanations 
without a word or two on the subject of tracing 
designs. For outline-work many designs will be 
found simple and easy to work which would be 
quite impossible in crewels. We have known 
skilled workers copy directly from a picture in a 
book, the illustrations in Walter Crane’s toy 
books being specially adapted to flat linen-work. 
These may be traced upon the linen very easily. 
Spread the linen upon a perfectly smooth table ; 
fasten it down with engineers’ or drawing pins, 
which may be procured for about two cents a 
dozen at any color shop. Lay the pattern or pic- 
ture you wish to reproduce on the linen, and slip 
under it a small piece of black carbon or trans- 
fer paper. Then with a fine steel knitting-nee- 
dle or the point of a hair-pin trace the pattern 
in outline, pressing the point down firmly upon 
the part covering the bit of carbon paper. When 
that is finished, take a fresh piece of carbon pa- 
per and go on to the next portion of the pattern, 
the object of using small pieces being to keep 
the linen as clean and free from the black dust 
as possible. If preferred, a first impression of 
the pattern may be taken off by putting the pat- 
tern first on the table, then a piece of white 
tracing-paper (sold at all Berlin-wool or artists’ 
shops for the purpose); trace the pattern on the 
paper, and make use of it on the linen, instead 
of the original design, in the manner above de- 
scribed. When finished, a perfect copy will be 
found in black outline on the linen. As this 
system applies to any sort of embroidery, we 
may say that a whitish transfer-paper is sold for 
reproducing patterns on dark fabrics, but it is 
so apt to wear away before the work in crewels 
or silks is completed that it is always well to 
outline it at once in white thread. 

Printed patterns in illustrated books or jour- 
nals may be easily transferred by the same meth- 
od, and original sketches made useful many times 
in like fashion. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DINNER AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


PENING-DAY comes late at the houses of 
fashionable modistes, and discloses the last 
novelties prepared for the winter. Room after 
room is filled with Parisian dresses, among which 
are many rich toilettes for dinners and recep- 
tions. These have a distinctive style not to be 
confounded with that of ball dresses. Black vel- 
vet is the favorite material for these stately robes, 
in conjunction with brocade and satin. Oid gold 
colored satin is the most fashionable for combin- 
ing with black velvet, and occasionally red facings 
are added. Sometimes the three prevailing col- 
ors—black, red, and old gold—appear in a small 
figured brocade beautifully shaded. In some dress- 
es old gold satin with wonderful sheen is used 
with golden brown velvet. Plain black velvet 
is used in some of these combination dresses, 
while others are of the embossed velvet. The 
brocades that are all of one color have a ground 
of lustrous satin instead of dull silk. For trim- 
ming these fabrics are most brilliant passemen- 
teries of iridescent beads, in which many beige 
and old gold colors appear. Fringes of the beads 
are made to correspond, and there is also a nov- 
elty in chenille fringe of very fine strands, quite 
straight, and made double without heading, in the 
way seen in the whalebone fringes. 

The richest velvet and satin dresses have a 
basque and single skirt, with clinging front 
breadths, and a moderate train, which may have 
panier drapery, or be a court train, or else a straight 
flowing train. The three breadths of the front 
and sides are very narrow and closely gored, and 
are flatly trimmed with panels of beads or lace. 
Though sometimes draped with scarfs, they have 
not regular aprons, and very few have flounces, 
fringes being used at the foot instead. These 
three breadths represent a petticoat, and are often 
of a different color, and nearly always of a differ- 
ent fabric, from that used for the back. The 
three or four back breadths are of velvet, while 
the front is satin or brocade, or else the back is 
brocade. The trains are not nearly as long as 
those of ball dresses ; some of them are square- 
cornered, some have a single large panier pouf 
with bows beside and below it, and some are 
trimmed up the sides as court trains. Two or 
three rows of overlapping chenille fringe are at 
the foot of the satin front breadths, and the velvet 
train is merely edged with a three-inch pleating 
of satin, with perhaps a lighter pleating like the 
satin of the front peeping out below the bottom 
Crill. The side breadths of many flowing trains 





are opened to show facings of the satin. also. 
The ; orca moirés with small watered designs 
are often used as fronts and facings of black vel- 
vet dresses, The corsage to go with the skirts 
just described is a simply shaped basque of me- 
dium length cut square in the neck, but draped 
and filled in with a quantity of lace in V shape. 
The front may have a vest below the square neck, 
or it may have a narrow belt with tasseled ends 
hanging on one side; the back is of the simplest 
coat shape, with short side forms, and slightly full 
below the waist. Other basques represent a point- 
ed waist in back and front, and are trimmed 
around the hips with rows of pleated lace. The 
sleeves reach to the elbow, where a cuff turns 
back, and below this are three full pleatings of 
white lace. In models exhibited the basque and 
sleeves are of black velvet, with a plastron and 
elbow cuffs of brocade—mixed black, red, and 
gold—with full pleated frills of Breton lace. The 
old gold satin of the three front breadths is edged 
with three rows of gold-colored chenille fringe, 
and draped with brocaded scarfs; the flowing 
straight train is of black velvet edged with pleat- 
ing. Another dress of old gold satin and brown 
velvet has one of the new pointed waists, which 
are really basques, of gold satin edged with a 
gathered narrow ruffle of the brown velvet. The 
satin front breadths have iridescent beaded pan- 
els, and the pouf court train is brown velvet. 


TRAINED SILK DRESSES. 


Trained black silk dresses are made rich with 
moiré vests, facings, brocaded panels, and satin 
accessories, as well as velvet. For instance, the 
waist will be a coat shape of rich brocaded satin, 
with plain satin vest and velvet collar. This coat 
will be double-breasted, fastened across the vest 
by two or three large pearl buttons, and simply 
piped on the edges. The silk skirt will have 
straight fronts with brocaded panels, while the 
flowing train will be draped across the top with 
panier scarfs of brocade. Thus several fabrics 
are combined in a single dress ; indeed, none are 
shown entirely of black silk or of any one ma- 
terial, 

TRIANON SHORT SUITS. 


The short Trianon suits for the street have 
panier draperies behind, and other new fancies, 
such as Marie Stuart sleeves, moiré vests, fur 
borders instead of flounces on lower skirts, Wat- 
teau polonaise with Clarissa Harlowe scarfs, and 
newest of all are the coat polonaises that have 
also an over-skirt accompanying them. Thus a 
black costume will have a velvet basque with 
Marie Stuart sleeves of satin, in which are velvet 
slashings from the elbow up to the armhole. 
The front of the skirt will be all velvet and 
beads, while the silk back breadths will be cov- 
ered with pleated flounces alternately of silk and 
of satin, and a panier drapery at the top will be 
scarfs of velvet and silk. Another fancy is that 
of making a white moiré vest to a black silk 
coat, which has revers of black moiré. Some 
rich black silk coats have black moiré vests in- 
stead of the satin or velvet so much used. A 
new caprice is that of putting two rows of pleat- 
ed white Breton lace on the edge of black silk or 
moiré vests. 

The new coat polonaises are made with a short 
front which is scarcely more than a basque, 
while the back is long and slightly bouffant. 
This is made of silk, or of bangoline, which is 
soft-finished repped silk like Sicilienne, and is 
worn with a short over-skirt of brocade and a 
short round skirt of black velvet. These Polish 
costumes, having both a polonaise and over-skirt, 
are very unique and picturesque, and when made 
for midwinter the two skirts are bordered with 
gray chinchilla fur. The Watteau polonaises are 
belted in front with a flowing pleat behind, and 
are especially handsome for brocades, 


SMALL DETAILS, 


The quaintest Japanese buttons of silver and 
gilt carved, or of ebony inlaid with gold, are used 
on short suits. For more dressy basques small 
bullet-shaped crocheted buttons are chosen, or 
else small flat moulds are covered with the satin, 
moiré, or velvet of the trimming. Silk is very 
little used, unless brocaded, for the buttons, fa- 
cings, and other small accessories of rich dresses. 

New English collars with turned-over points 
are so high and spreading that fine wire is put in 
the edges to hold them outward. These collars 
are of the dress material on the outside, with the 
turned-over lining of moiré, satin, or velvet. A 
pretty finish is given high collars of this kind by 
passing satin ribbon not quite an inch wide around 
them where they join the dress, and tying it in 
front fora cravat. The cuffs are of simple shape, 
merely bias bands of velvet, and are more dressy 
when open up the outside seam for a pleated frill 
to pass through. While the iridescent beads ap- 
pear on the richest dresses, the jet and clair de 
lune beads are not seen on any new garments. 


NEW WOOLEN SUITS. 
While the best houses always show the latest 


“novelties, they are conservative in the way Pa- 


risians are, and do not consider nice fabrics ob- 
solete merely because newer ones are introduced. 
Thus, while lovers of novelty have discarded the 
soft fine cashmeres, the best modistes have 
brought many suits of them made by Worth and 
other fashionable French designers. These are 
of duck’s-breast blue cashmere, of seal brown 
with much red in it, of the darkest Bordeaux red, 
and of rifle green, The designs are the new polka 
waist with side-pleatings around the hips, and over- 
skirts that are fastened to the lower skirt, and 
there are also polonaises. The trimmings are 
most varied; for instance, duck’s-breast blue is 
trimmed with silk of the same shade striped with 
old gold ; Bordeaux red cashmere has velvet and 
satin stripes of the same shade ; dark green cash- 
mere is trimmed with blue and green brocade, or 
with plush of moss green. Black cashmere is 
made up in polonaises with a vest of black moiré 





or of black brocade, or else—greatest novelty of 
all—it is trimmed with borders of satin ribbon in 

y Scotch plaid, with moss green plush bindings. 
, ‘owas and over-skirts of black cashmere have 
wide bias bindings of striped black velvet on sat- 
in—not on a silk ground, as the latter is too dull 
to light up the cashmere. 

Camel’s-hair and cloth costumes are even plain- 
er than those described early in the season, as 
these heavy fabrics are too weighty when made 
with much drapery and pleatings. 

The newest plaid dresses of Scotch wool are 
of small bars of very quiet colors, and are made 
gay by many rows of narrow galloon, put on to 
produce the effect of borders like those seen on 
bandana handkerchief dresses during the sum- 
mer, Thus obscure and small plaids of dark 
blue and green have pleated fronts and panel 


sides, crossed with inch-wide galloon that has | 


black ground nearly covered with cardinal and 
gold figures. 
SATIN WRAPS. 


Black satin wraps are considered more ele- 
gant than the black repped silk cloaks of last 
year. They are long, clinging, and have square 
half sleeves, The richest have elegant passe- 
menteries of iridescent beads, with a wide ruche 
of feathers in colors to match the beads. They 
are lined throughout with quilted satin, either 
gold or cardinal red, and cost $300. ' 


FOULARD AND MOIRE EVENING DRESSES. 


The novelties for evening toilettes are combi- 
nations of soft satin-finished foulards with moiré 
of the same color, trimmed with many yards of 
pleated white Breton lace. Thus a pink dress 
for a young débutante has a skirt entirely of the 
foulard, with a butterfly over-skirt, and panier 
puff behind of pink moiré. The front and sides 
are flat, and are nearly covered with knife-pleat- 
ings of white Breton lace, while around the foot 
is a single pleated flounce. The basque is of 
pink moiré, with foulard sleeves and frills of 
Breton lace. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hosiery for children comes in solid dark col- 
ors, brightened by a band of gay Scotch plaid 
colors around the ankles, or else with two bands 
that look like embroidery also passing around 
the ankles. 

Breton lace is fast superseding torchon as a 
trimming for almost every article of a lady’s 
wardrobe. It is seen on full-dress toilettes for 
frills and cascades, on morning wrappers, on 
breakfast caps, and on head-dresses for dinner, 
on velvet bonnets, on house sacques, and on lin- 
gerie of all kinds, from cravat bows to under- 
garments. It is merely fine bobbinet with the 
pattern darned in. The designs are those of old 
English thread lace, and the straight edges are 
most fashionable. It is used in knife-pleatings 
for dress, cap, and bonnet trimmings. Handker- 
chiefs of muslin for the neck are edged with this 
lace or with fine Irish tatting. 

A revival of repped fabrics is prophesied by 
merchants. Velours and Biarritz cloths are 
shown in wool goods. Bangoline and Sicilienne 
are popular repped silk fabrics, and Terry velvet 
in uncut reps is also stylish. The bangoline is 
softer than Irish poplin, and has more lustre 
than Sicilienne. 

Crépe de Santé is a new material for under- 
wear highly commended by physicians, as it is 
just sufficiently porous to be wholesome, and at 
the same time warm enough. There are also 
new vests and drawers of fine cords in large 
meshes to be worn next the skin under a merino 
suit by those who suffer from cold feet and limbs. 
The friction of the net promotes proper circula- 
tion of the blood, and this keeps the extremities 
warm. 

Cashmere ribbon loops are combined with In- 
dia muslin ties that are edged with Breton lace. 

White moiré vests are worn with black or blue 
velvet basques. 

New basques are cut off at the waist line, and 
have a short basque skirt sewed on in coat 
fashion. 

The demi-trained skirts of silk dresses have 
ae five to seven gathered flounces crossing the 

ack. 

Satin ribbon loops that appear to come out of 
a piped button-hole are on many dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELty ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Mary W. Kemstg, niece of the late 
GouvVERNEUR KEMBLE, a young lady of diversi- 
fied talents, has placed in the rooms of the New 
York Exchange for Women’s Work, at No. 4 
East Twentieth Street, a specimen of painting 
on lace—an artistic method said to have been 
originated by her—which has received a medal 
at the Paris Exhibition. There are many other 
interesting novelties in the same place. 

—Lyp1a Squriny, the last lineal descendant of 
that eminent red man King Purr, is still liv- 
ing at New Bedford, Massachusetts, aged eighty- 
oe and vigorous. 

—Writing of the Governor-General of India 
and his wife, the London World says: ‘‘ Indian 
society is happy in the possession of a lady who 
is es agers ome qualified to be mistress of the 
Calcutta palace. With a natural dignity, in- 
creased in effect by a tall and stately figure, 

'y LytTon combines brightness, grace, as 
well as a marvellous sweetness and courtesy. 
No better or more thoughtful hostess has ever 
been known at Government House, and she has 
her reward in the admiration and homage of all 
who come under her influence. Large official 

rties are not the occasions on which Lord 

YTTON principally shines. There is about him 
a sympathetic quickness, an innate tendency to 
accommodate his manner to that of the guests 
whom he receives, a sensibility to all external 
influences, which are not without their difficul- 
ties and dangers to a man who has to play the 





part of chief in court ceremonials. But none 
who have sat near him at small and intimate 
parties can forget the brilliancy of his conversa- 
tion, or will come away without a strong im- 
pression of the geniality of his manner and the 
warmth of his nature. After dinner he usually 
retires early, and often works on till the early 
hours of the morning. When at some future 
time his minutes and state papers see the light, 
and persons can realize, as they can not now do, 
the extent and variety of the topics he has treat- 
ed, the breadth of view and the grasp of subject 
shown in every case, the indomitable courage 
and perseverance with which, through good re- 
pute and evil repute, he has grappled with every 
question, however complicated or however deli- 
cate, that has come before him, never turning 
aside or leaving it, because too troublesome, as 
a legacy to his successors, justice will be done 
to him.” 

—Many years ago in England there arose a 
boy, Gzorce PaRKER BIDDER, who achieved 
reat fame and was known as the Calculatin 
oy. He was considered one of the wonders o 
the age, and his skill in solving intricate arith- 
metical ery: seemed almost miraculous. 
GerorGE IIT. and Queen CHARLogTe had him at 
court, and were delighted with his precocious 
skill. He was withdrawn from public exhibi- 
tions and educated at Edinburgh, after which he 
studied engineering under Henry ROBERTSON 
PatmeER, founder of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers. He became connected with the StePHENn- 
sons in the early days of railways, and the gov- 
ernment constantly consulted him on pressing 
and important matters connected with his pro- 
fession. In 1866 he gave a lecture before the 
British Association on calculation, in which he 
naively accused himself of “irritability of tem- 
per.”?’ Mr. Brpper has just died, at the age of 

seventy-two. 

—Miss CeLestg Winans, daughter of the late 
Tuomas Winans, of Baltimore, is said to be the 
richest heiress in America, very handsome, and 
only twenty. The fortune she inherited from 
her father is said to be $20,000,000. 

—Lord CoLERIDGE has given a beautiful testi- 
monial of love and reverence for his parents and 
his wife by restoring the church of Ottery St. 
Mary. The beautifying of the south tower and 
transept is his thank-offering, and over the white 
marble figure placed there is the inscription: 
**To the fair and holy memory of JANE FortTEs- 
cus, Baroness COLERIDGE, her husband dedi- 
cates this marble, thankful for his happiness, 
sorrowing for his loss, hoping steadfastly through 
God’s mercy to meet her, when the night is pass- 
ed, in the perfect and unending day.’ 

—There seems to be no end to the benevolent 
things which opulent People, the world over, 
are constantly doing. he last notable instance 
is that of a rich Russian, M. BoNENAVosTOOR, 
who has bequeathed his personal property, val- 
ued at $500,000, to the principality of Montene- 
gro as capital for a bank at Cettinje, the profits 
of which are to be appropriated to schools and 
dowries for poor girls. The means to the end 
are somewhat risky, judging from recent bank- 
wrecking in this country and in Scotland; but 
the Montenegrins are said to be very honest a 

le, and something may be the outcome of the 
nest that may be pleasant to the Montene- 
grin damsels. 

—Prince Henry of Holland, who has just 
married the daughter of Prince FREDERICK 
CuaRLEs of Prussia, is some thirty-seven years 
older than his bride, who is twenty-three. The 
Dutch prince is rich, unusually rich, in mines, 
stocks, money, and ninety-nine good Dutch es- 
tates. Only the king can own a hundred. Itis 
a quarter of a century since there was a wedding 
in the royal house of Holland, and, of course, 
much was made of it, the couple being honored 
with a triumphant entry into the Hague. The 
prince’s presents of jewels to his wife were worth 
a quarter of a million. 

—Mr. SamMvuEL M. DEMERRITT, who died re- 
cently at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, left a 
fund of $4000, the interest of which is to be em- 
ployed in aid of indigent Portsmouth youths at 
college. 

—M. CasTELAR, Spain’s most brilliant orator, 
recently attended a banquet at Tarbes, in France, 
and spoke eloquently in defense of the French 
republic. ‘‘ You have,’ he said, ‘a government 
strong without being arbitrary, order without 
monotony, liberty without license, democracy 
without radicalism, a republic without utopias, 
stability without reaction, and progress with- 
outa jarring haste. Conserve all these precious 
advantages.” 

—Among the scholarly men in London is Mr. 
TRUBNER, the publisher, who is not only an au- 
thority in Sanskrit, but is familiar with several 
modern languages, and a zealous philologist. 

—The mode of courtship adopted by the dis- 
tinguished phrenologist Gzorez ComBe, and 
the character of the lady who became his wife, 
are thus quaintly described by himself in the 
life of Mr. Comss, recently published: “It is 
quite true that I am about to change my condi- 
tion, and I can scarcely tell how it came about. 
The lady’s head and mine bear a close resem- 
blance in many of the most important organs, 
and there was a natural sympathy established 
between us from the first, which insensibly rip- 
ened into a more serious attachment. She is 
six years younger than myself, and her interests 
are of a moral and intellectual character, so that 
she is fitted to be a companion to me, and will 
go along with me in my pursuits. The project- 
ed union will not take place until September. 
It was sent abroad by a blunder, and thus we 
had no alternative but to announce it, although 
it is too long to have such a matter hanging in 
the wind os the subject of discussion. I have 
obeyed the natural laws so far as my skill and 
knowledge went, and if evil happen I shall learn 
a new chapter for the instruction of others. In 
1828 I took Dr. SPURZHEIM’s opinion on my own 
constitution, after telling him my previous his- 
tory, and he said that I might marry with pro- 
priety, but not to select a young wife, but one 
whose faculties would act with my own. I ex- 
amined the lady’s head, and took my brother’s 
advice whether her constitution was good in it- 
self and suitable to mine, and received a favora- 
ble opinion. My niece, Miss Cox, who is a pret- 
ty good judge of women, told me that if 1 did 
not make love to Miss Stppons I need never 
expect to find another so well suited to me; so 
that I did not yield blindly to inclination, or act 
without calling in the best guides to my own 
judgment I could. This is confidential, and is 
mentioned just to let you know that I do-not 
preach one doctrine and practice another.” 
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Fig, 1.—Borper ror Dresses, et¢v.—Wutte Emprorery. 


with similar thread as shown by Fig. 3. Next work the bars in point de re- 
prise, for which stretch the working thread back and forth, and darn it as 
shown by the illustration. The stars, rosettes, wheels, and connecting bars of 
the design are overcast in button-hole stitch. The rosettes are edged, besides, 
with a second row of button-hole stitches worked each on a stitch of the pre- 


ceding row. The cuff, Fig. 2, is worked 
in a similar manner. 


Lace Collar and Cuffs, Figs. 1-3. 


For the collar cut of linen one piece 
from Fig. 53, Supplement, to this transfer 
the design, of which a full-sized section is 
given by Fig. 3, and baste on Brussels 
lace. Darn the design figures with fine 
thread, stretch the thread for the connect- 
ing bars, and partly wind these, partly 
overcast them in button-hole stitch, work the 
wheels, and darn the lace as shown by Fig. 3. 
Edge the design figures with button-hole stitches, 
work the picot scallops on the edge, and separate 
the collar from the linen foundation. Cut away 
the lace underneath the bars and lace stitches, ob- 
serving Figs. 1 and 8. The cuffs are made to 
match the collar, 
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Fig. 1—Crocugr Tiwy.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Lady's Slipper, 

Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tae front of. this 
slipper, which is cut 
from Figs. 28 and 29, 
Supplement, is made 


of yellow canvas, and Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Siuprer.—[See Fig. 2.] 


is ornamented in the 

design Fig. 2. For this 

design draw out six threads of the 
canvas at regular intervals, and run 
the threads which were left standing 
with black velvet ribbon so that six 
threads alternately lie over and six 
threads under the ribbon. The 
threads lying over the ribbon are 
crossed, and run with gold thread as 
shown by the illustration. The strip 
run with velvet ribbon is embroider- 
ed with gold thread and red filling 
silk. The point Russe embroidery 
is worked with pink and pale blue 
silk, Furnish the front with net in- 
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Wrought Gui- 


Tue collar and 


terlining and white 
cashmere lining, trim 
the uppér edge with 
a box-pleated ruche 
of blue satin ribbon 
an inch wide, and 
join it with the sole. 
The latter is made 
of card-board, cov- 
2red on the upper 
side with quilted 
white cashmere 
and on the under 
side with black 
carriage leather. 
Finish the slipper 
with blue silk 
cord and tassels 
as shown by the 
illustration. 



























Border for 
Tidy. 
For the 
drawn-work in 
this border 














draw out six 

threads of the material, and cross always six of the remaining threads, darning 
them with a thread of coarse écru silk as shown by the illustration. Next 
work the embroidery in satin and back stitch with écru silk, always working 
the stitches over three, six, and nine threads of the material. 









Fig. 1.—Wrovert Guirvre 
Cotiar.—{See Figs. 
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Fig. 2.—Dxsien ror 
Supper, Fic, 1. 
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Fig. 8.—Desicn ror Wrovcut 
Guirvre CoLar, Fig. 1. 
Fou §1ze. 
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Borper ror Tipy.—Drawn-Work ANp Satin Stitcn. 





Fig. 1.—Lace Cottar.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern see =) ema 


BF «x 


DP YEN slip stitches worked 


Lapy’s Crocuet S.iprer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 28 and 29. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, et¢c.—Waite Emprorpery. 


Borders for Dresses, etc. 
White Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on ba- 
tiste or nansook with white em- 
broidery cotton, in satin, tent, and 
overcast stitch, and are finished on 
the edge with button-hole stitch 
scallops. The lace stitches are 


worked with fine thread, and the material 
is cut away underneath. 


Lady’s Crochet Slipper. 


Taxis slipper is worked with white zephyr 


worsted in single crochet, which on the in- 
ner edge is interspersed with loops of 
split zephyr worsted. The back of the 


sole and the front 
on the instep are 
edged with a row of 


with red filling silk 
and a coarse wooden 
crochet - needle. A 
ruche of red silk rib- 
bon an inch wide 
trims the slipper be- 
sides, on the instep. Work the sole 
by the pattern Fig. 28, Supplement, 
beginning on the back edge with a 
foundation of 12 st. (stitch), in rounds 
going back and forth, widening and 
narrowing, as follows: Ist round.— 
Always 1 se. (single crochet) on each 
st. 2d round (outside of work).—1 
ch. (chain stitch), + with white split 
zephyr worsted for one loop wind the 


Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Work- thread seven times on the forefinger, 
Baa, Fic. 1, Pace 701. slip the windings from the finger, 
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Fig. 8.—Desien ror Lace Couzar, Fic. 1—Fuun Size, 
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lay them on the next st. on the wrong side, and with 1 se. 
on the upper veins of the next st. in the preceding round 
catch the thread windings at the same time, 3 sc. on the 
upper veins of the next 3 st., and repeat from *. Repeat 
always the preceding two rounds, transposing the loops, 
and work the sc. always on the upper veins of the st. in 
the preceding round. Work the front, beginning at the 
toe with a foundation of 12 st., in the same design, by the 
pattern, one-half of which is given by Fig. 29, Supplement, 
widening and narrowing in the requisite manner. Join the 


the preceding round, * with 1 sc. fasten together the 
next 2 st., with 1 sde. (short double crochet) fasten to- 
gether the following 2 st., with 1 de. fasten together the 
next 2 st., with 1 sde. fasten together the following 2 st., 
and repeat 11 times from +, and in each of the remain- 
ing st. of the preceding round work 1 se. 16th round.— 
20 se. on the next 20 st., then to the 20th st. from the 
end of this round always alternately with 1 se. fasten to- 
gether the next 2 st., 2 sc., and work the last 20 se. as 





front and sole 
with one round 
of single crochet, 








in the beginning. 
17th round, — Al- 
ways 1 se. on each 


st. in the preced- 
and in connection ing round. Edge 
with this round the backs on the 
edge the middle bottom with one 


part of the sole 
with se. 















round, as follows: 


k With 2 se. fast- 

en together the 

Crochet Slip first and third of 

for Child from ve ~ = 

e ollow, work- 

2 to 4 Years ing them off to- 

old. gether, + 3 ch., 

Tas slip is 1 se. on the st. 

worked with white from which the 

zephyr worsted last st. was taken 

in a_ serpentine up, and 1 sc. on 

ribbed design, the second follow- 
and is trimmed 


on the edges with 
a row of points. 










ing st., working 
these st. off togeth- 


er; repeat three 
Narrow pleat- times from +, but 
ings of Swiss in the first and 
muslin edged with second repetitions 
lace are set on 


the under edge, 
in the neck, the 
armholes, and the 

















Fig. 1.—Crocuetr Sie 
FoR CHILD FROM 2 


Fig. 2.-—Dress ror Gir. 
rroM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Bory 
rroM 2 10 4 YEARS 


crochet on the next 
st. on 
the second follow- 
ing st., then 3 ch., 


instead of 


back, where the to 4 YEARS OLD. Front. —[For Back, see OLD.—[{For pattern and and repeat from 
slip is closed. pe § Fig. 1, First Page. description see Suppl. *. Overhand the 
be es For pattern see Suppl, fd age. No. VIIL, Figs. 45-51.) Ke coc ae 
Bows of white o. IV., Figs. 26 and 27. For description see Suppl. Yog vacks and front 
silk ribbon com- Yyy d « together from the 
plete the trim- “argue AS wrong side accord- 
ming. Narrow 2) DAY bP: 
ribbon is run 1 pt 




























For description see Supplement. 


through a round which borders 









Gros Grain MANTLE, 
Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 9, 


Double Page. } 









For 


Double Page. | 


No 
‘ 


Beaver CLrora MantLe.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Fig. ‘ 


ui 
“) 


attern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 30-33. 


ing to the corresponding fig- 


the armholes. To make the ures, set the ruffle cn the bot- 
slip work first the front by the paw the back, letting at 
pattern, one-half of which is underlap, and join the ends 


given by Fig. 26, Supplement, 
beginning on the under edge 
a foundation 
(stitch), and on these crochet 


with 


of 105 


in rounds going back 
and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round,— 
Pass over the next 
st., 2 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the next st. ; 


St. 
















with 


the front. 


that 


armhole with two 
rounds, as follows: 
Ist round (through 
this round run the 
silk ribbon). — Al- 
ways alternately 1 


then always alter- Ther Bad agg 
. g edge s 

nately 7 sc. on the = . ' kn t., 

next 7 st., 3 se. on ch.; finally, 1 se. 


the next st.; finally, 
instead of 3 sc. work 
only 2 se. on the last 
2d round,.—1 
ch., 2 se. on the next 
st. in the preceding 
round (always insert- 
ing the needle in the 
back vein), * 3 se. 
on the next 3 st., 


instead 
only 2 















































with 1 se. fasten togeth- 
er the next 8 st., 3 sc. on 
the following 3 st., 3 se. 
on the next st., and re- 
peat from >, but finally, 

of 
sc. on the last st. 
Repeat always the pre- 
ceeding round, 
row according to the pat- 

































DiagonaL CLorH MANTLE. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 5, Double Page. } 
For description see 
Supplement. 


QuapriLLé Cioran Coat. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 14, Double Page. } 

For description see 
Supplement. 


working the 


: ever. Trim 
3 se. work 


but nar- for tying. 


back is finished with 
one round like the 2d 
of these two rounds, 


on the edge st., how- 


shown by the illustra- 
tion, and set on strings 


on the first de. 
in this round. 2d 
round.—Always al- 
ternately 8 de. on 
the second follow- 
ing ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 sc. 
on the second fol 
lowing ch. The 


edge of the left 


st. always 


the slip as 


Finish 
under edge of the slip with 
one round like 
bottom of the backs, and each 


the 


on the 

























































































peepee SCOTCH PiLarp Serr. 
| i ¢ Bacx.—|For Front, 
MOUSSELINE DES on Eee "e : BE 
SSELINE DE: age 
Inpes Dress. ~ = | : , 
Bacx.—{For Front | q For pattern and de- 
ACK.- { or ’ | | scription see Suppl., 
see Fig. 10, Double 7 r No. VIL, Figs, 34-44. 
Page. | 

if | 

For description gee | } 
Supplement. <=) wes tae 
: 1gs. 1 an : 
tern, and work so To make the 
that the 3 se. cro- Lg f bag cut of paste- 
cheted on 1 st. al- } |} board  interlining 
ways come on the Ne one piece seven 
middle of the 3 se, inches and a quar 
worked on 1 st. <> . , ter wide and fifteen 
in the preceding Fig. 3.—Derait on eae PILLOW, inches and a quar- 

round, Work each Fig. 1. 


back, beginning on 
the bottom with a 


Fig. 2.—Derrart or Sora Prttow, 


Fra. 1. 


ter long, the cor- 


ners of which are 


sloped off on one 

foundation of 45 end for the flap. 

st., by the pattern }f pv O00 0) gm it This part is cover- 

Fig. 27, Supple- YY) ed smoothly with 
! 


ment, in the same 


blue satin, with the 
manner as_ the exception of the 
front. The ruffle, flap. On the satin 
which is set on stretch écru Rus 
the under edge of mee ortinats sian braid three. 
the back, is work- HY eighths of an inch 
ed on a _ founda- wide, in diagonal 
tion of 144 st., 14 


rounds high, in the 

















lines, as shown by 





Fig. 2, Page 700, 
same design, with- , ‘ : The intersecting 
out changing the fi 5] S fA AS A ; SS rows of the braid 

§ Wh MAN SO SA AN iy \ i co oat plek 3 Q 
number of st. In wil WN Hi WW Fig. 7 Qt a epochs Design FOR are fastened on the 
connection —_ with —<—<—== Sora Pittow, Fie. 1. satin ground in 
this work the 15th Pn phe Symbols: @ Dark Green ; point Russe witl 

ae ie ‘i —Dertain » Sor > . ive Green ; = Moss treen ; @ Yel- Swe ott ; 
ogee : o “ Fig. 4. eas ora PiLLow, low-Green : ©) Light Blue; @ Red- olive silk, and or 
e ney 2% St, a &. 


Fig. 1.—Sora Prttow 1n GoreLin Netrinc.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
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ld-colored beads as shown by the illustration. 
The flap is covered with blue satin laid in re- 
versible pleats. Line the bag with satin, which 
is folded on the outside at the straight end, to 
form a binding. For the sides cut two oval 
pieces each two inches and seven-eighths wide 
and four inches and a half high, cover the out- 
side with satin laid in reversible pleats and the 
inside with smooth satin, join them with the bag, 
and cover the seam with blue silk cord orna- 
mented with old gold colored beads. On the 
side pieces at the top fasten a handle of similar 
cord trimmed with beads, and set on tassels of 
blue silk and a leaf ruche of blue satin ribbon 
an inch wide. A button and leop serve for 
closing. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avruor or “A Gotpen Sorzow,” “Taz Biossomine 
oF aN ALOz,” ETO., ETO, 











CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
ENIGMATICAL. 


No man, however hard he had otherwise been 
hit by fate, could have contemplated, in the char- 
acter of its owner, so fair an estate as that of 
Bevis without exultation. The place was beau- 
tiful, and admirably kept; the house was spa- 
cious, luxurious, and not oppressively grand; the 
arrangements in-doors and out-of-doors met with 
the approval of the new master end his more 
experienced friend. Dunstan found much more 
to admire in it all than he had previously recog- 
nized, and Sir Wilfrid held the description that 
Dunstan had given of the place to have been in- 
adequate to its merits and beauties. Miss Mon- 
roe had a far truer sense of the picturesqueness 
of the park, the venerableness and variety of the 
trees, the importance and scientific ordering of 
the gardens and succession-houses. Dunstan 
had not made a point at all in his description of 
the beautiful expanse of velvet lawn and rich 
meadows, falling gently to the thickly wooded 
horizon, commanded by the terrace on which the 
windows of the chief rooms opened; and it was 
Esdaile who told him, as, on the following morn- 
ing, they surveyed this noble sweep of land, that 
the great trees on the lawn had each its respect- 
ive name, that the mighty oak which spread its 
branches on the right was called King Alfred, 
and its fellow on the left was Charlemagne. 
Dunstan had grown so heartily tired of his own 
society that he would have hailed with delight 
the appearance of even a less welcome person 
than Esdaile, and it was with decided animation 
that he had on the previous evening talked of 
all they were to see and to do on the morrow. 
He foresaw that reforms and additions would be 
required in the department of the stables; nei- 
ther the admiral nor Mrs. Drummond had known 
or cared any thing at all about horses, so that it 
was more than likely such animals as might have 
been retained on the establishment would be of 
the kind dear to dowagerhood. This was a topic 
on which the friends were in thorough harmony. 
Esdaile was a good judge of horses, and was pleased 
to find that Dunstan had recovered his spirits suf- 
ficiently to discuss the purchase of hunters with 
befitting eagerness. 

The subject was resumed at breakfast—after 
which meal Dunstan had promised to give Mrs. 
Manners an interview—and pursued until Es- 
daile’s attention was distracted by a sharp tap- 
ping at a window. He looked up and rose. 

“There is Argus,” he said; “he has found us 
out without delay.” 

“Argus? Oh! a peacock. What a beauty!” 
said Dunstan, as Esdaile raised the window-sash 
and scattered bread upon the grass for the gor- 
geous bird. 

“He won’t eat from my hand just at first,” 
said Esdaile, “but he will come to that soon. 
He is very tame.” 

“ How do you know about him and his ways ?” 

“Miss Monroe told me. She was in the habit 
of feeding him every morning, and he would fol- 
low her about from window to window, and come 
to her when she went out on the lawn.” 

“Let us cultivate him, then,” said Dunstan. 
“T like pets, and all the better when they’re 
ready-made ; they are less trouble.” , 

He joined Esdaile at a window, and then it was 
that Esdaile told him about the names of the 

t oak-trees. 

“ Argus’s favorite roost is on one of the lower 
branches of Charlemagne,” he added. 

“Miss Monroe must have christened the trees 
herself,” said Dunstan; “ there wasn’t much fan- 
cifulness about Mrs. Drummond. I dare say she 
had a great liking for the place, though her life 
must have been an awfully dull one.” 

“She seems to have had more than a liking 
for it,” said Esdaile; “I should say she loved 
the place dearly, if one is to judge by the accu- 
racy of her description, the minuteness of her 
observation, and the expression of her face when 
she is talking of Bevis.” 

“You must have had enough about Bevis be- 
fore you came here,” said Dunstan, whose al- 
ready uncomfortable feeli with reference to 
Miss Monroe—feelings which he would have been 
glad to avow to his friend had he known how— 
every word of Esdaile’s was increasing. 

“Not at cll. We were all interested in Bevis, 
and I was particularly to learn what I could 
about the place and the people, because I saw 
that Miss Monroe was very anxious that the 
former ways should not be departed from in 
certain respects, and I even ventured to give her 
some assurances on that head. I thought I 
might answer for you.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Dunstan ; “I shall 
be very glad to do any thing that is right. I sup- 
seus Ties Menese tages 2 tt charities and old 
servants, and matters of that kind. I dare say 





Mrs. Drummond left some expression of her 
wishes with her; she would be likely to do that, 
not trusting me much on any subject, and think- 
ing they would be binding on me if they came to 
me from another person.” 

“Not trusting you much on any subject!” re- 
peated Esdaile. “ What an extraordinary fellow 
you are, Dunstan! Here’s the old lady leaving 
you the whole of her property, and yet you be- 
lieve she would not credit you with what it is to 
be hoped is not a very uncommon degree of good 
feeling. I really can not make you out, or come 
at your notion of Mrs. Drummond. It is singu- 
larly unlike Miss Monroe’s, at all events,” 

“Did Miss Monroe say much about her?” ask- 
ed Dunstan. 

“Not very much as to quantity, probably be- 
cause the loss which she feels so deeply is so re- 
cent, but a great deal as to meaning, and I gath- 
ered from all she said that a deep attachment 
subsisted between the old lady and herself. No 
doubt she was not easy to get on with for people 
in general, but Miss Monroe found her way to 
her heart. But you have put me off what I was 
saying about your own unaccountable notions.” 

“Unaccountable or not, I can not relinquish 
them. I suppose nothing was said by Miss Mon- 
roe to throw any light on the motives that led 
Mrs. Drummond to make that will ?” 

“ Nothing whatever that would jump with your 
idea, which is, so far as I can make it out, that a 
sensible and self-willed woman who never liked 
you, who prevented your uncle from leaving you 
the property to which you were the natural heir, 
and who went on disliking you just as much as 
ever to the end of her days, was induced by some 
powerful motive, about as reasonable as witch- 
craft, to bequeath Bevis to you. Miss Monroe 
made but one allusion to the matter, ang then 
she said that it was an act of absolute justice.” 

“You may think me as obstinate and wrong- 
headed as you please,” rejoined Dunstan, “ but I 
hold to my own opinion. Mrs. Drummond thought 
no better of me at last than she did at first, and 
there is something under all this.” 

“So be it, then,” said Esdaile; “I shall not dis- 
pute the matter with you. Only I should not 
trouble myself, if I were you, about what may be 
under such an uncommonly prepossessing surface 
as this.” He waved his hand toward the lawn. 

A distant knock at the door interrupted the 
dialogue at this point, and Mrs. Manners present- 

herself. 


“T_ understood I was to wait on you at ten 
o'clock, Sir ?”’ said the housekeeper, looking like 
a model of propriety and punctuality, and direct- 
ing a momentary glance at a time-piece which 
marked the first quarter beyond that hour. 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Manners,” answered 
Dunstan, “and I am quite ready to attend to 

ou.” 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile lighted a cigar—not with- 
out consciousness of a cold displeasure in the 
gaze of Mrs. Manners, who rded the act as 
an inauguration of those “other times” which 
she must school herself to endure, with an ample 
reserve of the privilege of lamentation over the 
good old ones—and stepped out upon the terrace. 

Dunstan had a very vague and meagre notion 
of the sort of business which he should have to 
discuss with his housekeeper. He remembered 
that the personage who had formerly filled that 
responsible post at Bevis when he was a little 
boy had always seemed to him an awful being, 
of whom those whom he feared were more afraid 
than he was of them. Mrs. Manners did not look 
a bit more likely to “stand any nonsense” than 
her majestic and implacable predecessor, and 
Dunstan was absolutely conscious that he felt 
very much as if he were a little boy again in her 
presence, and quite aware that she knew all about 
his helplessness and ignorance. He had a happy 
inspiration ; he would begin by a declaration of 
confidence, and ask to be allowed to take things 
for granted; this would be a way of escape for 
him and a propitiation of her. So he acted upon 
his inspiration, and having requested Mrs. Man- 
ners to be seated, he addressed her in the pleas- 
ant, taking way that had seldom been resisted, 
except by Mrs. Drummond, and told her that he 
was equally unacquainted with the details of an 
establishment like that of Bevis, and persuaded 
that under her superintendence they were all 
managed to perfection. She had filled to the 
satisfaction of Mrs. Drummond the responsible 
position she now held, and Captain Dunstan had 
the greatest pleasure in confirming her in it. 
Now he hoped Mrs. Manners would thank him 
and retire; but he had to learn that the good 
woman’s sense of her own duty extended to the 
teaching of other people to do theirs, if possible, 
and that she had no notion of letting him off. 
His confession of ignorance—though she thought 
it much more becoming and interesting that he 
should know nothing about the matters which lay 
within her province—had put Mrs. Manners on 
her mettle and on her honor. 

“T am much obli to you, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Manners, getting off her chair to make a stiff 
courtesy, and remaining on her feet to signify that 
she meant business; “but I should not be com- 
fortable unless you knew exactly how things are 
in the house, and my system had your sanction, 
as it had that of my former employers.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Manners,” said Dunstan, re- 
signedly, and casting a regretful glance at Es- 
daile’s figure as it vanished behind the spreading 
branches of Charlemagne ; “I am ready to listen 
to all you have to say to me if it’s any satisfac- 
tion to you; but I approve of your system be- 
forehand.” 

“ And now, Sir,” said Mrs. Manners, when she 
had imparted to Dunstan all the particulars re- 
specting his household which she thought neces- 
ey, pa a hand over to you the books 

iss Monroe in m and to take 
orders about the po _— iis 

theta books do you allude to?” asked Dun- 
8 





Mrs. Manners requested him to accompany her 
to the library, where she unlocked the cabinet 
containing the inventories, and pointed them out 
to him. 

“They were all written by Miss Monroe,” she 
said, “at Mrs. Drummond’s request. She was 
entirely in Mrs. Drummond’s confidence, and had 
the whole authority for long before she died.” 

This observation gave Dunstan the opportu- 
nity for which he had been wishing. He would 
ask the housekeeper the question he had not 
liked to put to Esdaile. 

“Miss Monroe must have taken a great deal of 
trouble,” he said. “ Did she remain in the house 
by herself after Mrs. Drummond’s death? Had 
she no friends near?” 

“She staid until your letter came to me; then 
she packed up and left. She had only been once 
out of the place before, when she went, I believe, 
to see the ladies where she came from. As to 
friends, Sir, there never was any company here, 
and Miss Monroe hadn’t the chance of many.” 

Mrs. Manners eyed her master closely while 
she answered his questions. She had not for- 
gotten her conviction that he had not been dis- 
posed to act with civility to Miss Monroe. 

“T had no idea there was any one here,” said 
Dunstan; and his face expressed the vexation 
with himself that he felt. “I should have con- 
sulted Miss Monroe’s convenience if I had known. 
I hope every arrangement was made for her com- 
fort—in the removal, I mean ?” 

“She had the carriage, Sir, if you mean that,” 
answered the housekeeper, “and her things were 
packed and sent by our people. There were three 
cases of books and the piano; and in this”—Mrs. 
Manners placed one of the inventories on a table 
at Dunstan’s elbow, and opened the skin volume 
at a page on which several entries were made in 
a handwriting not Miss Monroe’s—“ there is a 
list of the articles which Mrs. Drummond gave to 
Miss Monroe, made out and signed by Mrs. Drum- 
mond herself.” Mrs. Manners turned the page 
at which Dunstan had glanced, and showed him 
Mrs. Drummond’s signature, with a date append- 
ed to it. This date was a little earlier than that 
of the will. 

“ Yes, yes—all right,” said Dunstan, closing the 
book hastily; “but I mean more than that. Was 
there any thing Miss Monroe would have wished 
done? This was her home, you know, for a num- 
ber of years, and she— You must be familiar 
with her ways, and those of Mrs. Drummond.” 

“ Miss Monrce knew more of my late mistress’s 
ways than I did,” responded Mrs, Manners, prim- 
ly. “She was a very distant lady to all but one. 
I could not undertake to say any thing about her 
wishes, except as regards the management of the 
house, and she entirely approved of my system.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dunstan, rather disappoint- 
ed, and very anxious to escape from the “ system,” 
“if things go on just as usual, I suppose it will 
be all right.” 

Mrs. Manners replaced the inventory in the 
cabinet, and ceremoniously handed the key to 


pared to answer for my own depart- 
ment that it will be all right, Sir. I have only to 
trouble you farther on one point. Miss Monroe 
said your instructions were to be taken about the 
use of the admiral’s corridcr.” 

“The admiral’s corridor? I don’t understand.” 

“The rooms on the south side—those which 
were chiefly used by the admiral and Mrs. Drum- 
mond—as to whether they should be used or not, 
for the present.” 

“Certainly not. There are many more rooms 
than will be wanted for many a day without med- 
dling with those. Is there any thing more, Mrs. 
Manners ?” 

“ Only this, Sir,” replied the housekeeper, with 
a little additional demureness, as she took some- 
thing from the pocket of her black silk apron. 
“Miss Monroe left this in my charge, with direc- 
tions that it was to be put into your own hands, 
according to the wish of Mrs. Drummond.” So 
saying she held toward Captain Dunstan the small 
packet, resembling a ring-box in size and shape, 
that she had placed in her cash-box on the day 
of Miss Monroe’s departure from Bevis. 

“Mrs. Drummond’s wish ?” Dunstan repeated, 
in surprise, as he narrowly inspected the little 
parcel. 

“ Yes, Sir; so Miss Monroe said.” 

Dunstan laid the little parcel on the table be- 
side him, and so manifestly did not intend to in- 
spect its contents until he should be alone that 
Mrs. Manners had no choice but to retire. 

When he was alone Dunstan sat looking at the 
object that had been handed to him by Mrs. Man- 
ners with an unaccountable disturbance in his 
face. It was a message from the dead. Did it 
contain any clew to the mystery of his good for- 
tune? The last words that had ever been ex- 
changed between him and Mrs. Drummond had 
been spoken in this very room. She had been 
seated where he was sitting now. He remem- 
bered it quite well, and the cold politeness with 
which they parted. And here was a message 
from her, something personal, altogether inten- 
tional, sealed with her own seal. He cut the pa- 
per round the impressions without breaking them, 
and found within a little card-board box, contain- 
ing a small quantity of jeweller’s cotton, on which 
lay a key formed of some metal that looked like 
silver, and of foreign construction. Dunstan re- 
moved the cotton, and looked for some scrap of 
writing in the box ; there was nothing of the kind. 
Nor was there any on the inside of the paper in 
which the box had been wrapped. The message 
from the dead was absolutely unintelligible. Dun- 
stan examined the key closely, but could not re- 
call to mind that he had ever previously seen it. 
Then he fell to considering what might be reason- 
ably supposed to be the object or objects under 
its guard which Mrs. Drummond would probably 
have been most anxious to have carefully con- 
signed to her successor. Family jewels, diamonds, 
perhaps? He had never heard of any belonging 





to the admiral, and could not remember ever to 
have seen Mrs. Drummond wear an ornament ex- 
cept a singularly unornamental gold watch and 
chain. There was no mention of jewels in the 
papers which he had received from Mr. Cleeve. 
Besides, this slight, ill-made key was not the kind 
of custodian to which is confided the keeping of 
such valuable things as family jewels. Dunstan 
was just about to send for Mrs. Manners in 
that he might ask her whether she recognized 
the key, and could throw any light on the purpose 
with which it had been consigned to him, when it 
struck him that the circumstance would afford 
him an opportunity for communicating with Miss 
Monroe. 

“She must know,” thought Dunstan,’ what it 
means, and if I show her that I am anxious to 
carry out any wish of Mrs. Drummond’s, if only I 
can find out what it is, it will be the best apology 
I can offer for having totally forgotten herself.” 

Dunstan replaced the key in the box, and going 
out on the terrace, he waved his handkerchief to 
attract the attention of Esdaile, who was still vis- 
ible on the far edge of the lawn. Esdaile came 
quickly toward the house and re-entered the li- 
brary by the window. 

“You are over so much of your troubles,” he 
said ; “and now I suppose we can go to the sta- 
bles.” 

“Wait a minute; here’s a little puzzle to add 
to the big one.” Then he showed the key to Es- 
daile, and told him how he proposed to discover 
what it meant. “I always intended to ask you 
to introduce me at Bury House,” he added. “I 
hope it will not bore you to call there soon.” 

“ Not in the least,” answered Sir Wilfrid. 

{v0 BE OONTINUED.) 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XCII. 
THE CHEFFINGER DENOUEMENT. 


Hicu festival was being held at Cuerrincer, 
the seat of Sir Dickson Cheffinger, Baronet, only 
recently and without litigation established in the 
home of his ancestors. It was the new baronet’s 
own proposal that a general allowance should be 
paid annually to the late owner, and this he was 
wise enough to accept, without involving himself 
in the embarrassment of a losing contest. 

And Sir Dickson, who would not have caused 
his greatest enemy a moment’s pain, settled down 
upon his estates with a comfortable feeling, and 
that satisfaction experienced when the long wait- 
ed for becomes with justice one’s very own. 

The slight excitement attendant upon the im- 
portant results described did not serve to allay 
the chronic restlessness and eccentricity so pe- 
culiarly Sir Dickson’s own, and he considerably 
astonished the servants of his predecessor, whom 
he would not discharge, when he informed them 
they would by no means have an idle time of it, 
as he proposed to entertain at Cuxrrincer large 
companies of those illustrious by birth and emi- 
nent by genius; in fact, he purposed extending 
right royal hospitality upon a larger and more 
select scale than their late master, and for the 
carrying out of which the utmost resources of the 
establishment would be taxed. There was grave 
communing in the servants’ hall: they thought 
the resources been pretty well taxed, and 
strong as was the staff of domestics, they con- 
templated excess of trouble with any thing but 
pleasure ; and when one day Sir Dickson inad- 
vertently let fall the remark that he had issued 
invitations to the number of eight hundred, a spe- 
cies of dismay spread through Cheffinger Abbey ; 
and the retainers thought their former master, 
even if he was a morose man, cr impetuously 
passionate, as the mood took him, was more sen- 
sibly within bounds. However, elaborate prepa- 
rations were made for the reception of the large 
company; and spacious as the Abbey appeared, 
it became problematical where the aristocracy 
would lay its head. The sleeping apartments 
were many, but the number of coming guests 
was beyond all reason; and the head servants, 
in conjunction with that important person the 
housekeeper, were troubled beyond measure to 
know what was to be done. 

Unfortunately there was no hotel to which the 
unmarried gentlemen could be asked to resort, 
nor any neighboring mansion, the friendly family 
whereof might courteously extend hospitality ; 
room must be found for them all at Caxrrincer, 
and those in office were distracted. Several extra 
chambers were gained by fitting up rooms over 
the stables for the servants, while the repapered 
and refurnished apartments thus obtained were 
set apart for the unmarried gentlemen aforesaid. 
Naturally Sir Dickson bustled about, quiveringly 
alert, and as he grew more excited, the more ex- 
cited became his assistants. Of course he was 
inordinately happy ; hospitality was the one great 
observance of civilized life that gave Sir Dickson 
unlimited pleasure. 

For so large a number of visitors great stores 
of delicacies and many wines were necessary, and 
the comptroliers of pantry and cellar had their 
hands full to inconvenience. A banquet was to 
be the foremost sign of the grand hospitality of 
CueFFINGER, and since Sir Dickson considered the 
banquet the life and soul of genuine hospitality, 
he would set an example to some of these people 
of what English cheer and the cheer of Cuerrin- 
GER should be. 

The enthusiasm promoting such astonishing 
preparations occupied Sir Dickson with busi- 
ness from morning to night. He was in his ele- 
ment, and applied himself with a zest one would 
have scarcely credited his fragile constitution 
could hold in reserve. It did not, however, take 
a vulgar turn; if the board gleamed with glass, 
it should not groan with gold, valuable and an- 
tique as was that of Cuzrrincer. It was not a 
Guildhall feast he invited his people to; some- 
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thing chaste and more in accord with the taste of 
a Cheffinger—a grand regalement Epicurus might 
have deigned to attend. 

The eventful day dawned, and immense was the 
agitation. It almost seemed that the very sun- 
shine of that day was different to the usual beam- 
ing; the red deer herding beneath the distant 
trees, forming the attraction of the park view as 
seen from the mansion, were, to the impressed 
servitors, duly conscious of the importance of the 
day; and those old trees sheltering them were 
surely flooded with more radiance than usual. 

Hours of the day slowly passed and nothing 
transpired; all were upon the look-out in anx- 
ious expectancy, so the time dragged tediously. 
The great banquet was ready for the great in- 
vited, but these seemed tardy, and Sir Dickson, 
care on his forehead, walked gravely the wide hall 
and terrace with a manner slighted and discom- 
forted, but not with any loss of faith in the com- 
ing of the guests or in the guests themselves. All 
the hours between noon and even-tide the distant 
drive was eagerly scanned by many pairs of eyes, 
but no sign of the approach of a party, large or 
small, rewarded the diligent watchers. 

Then a vehicle was discerned, but not a royal 
vehicle evidently, for one of the footmen said it 
was “a buggy!” Anyway it was an unassuming 
chariot, whatever its name and style. To it was 
harnessed a horse—it might be the distance which 
reduced equine perfection, but to those on guard 
it looked decidedly bony. Upon the driver’s seat 
was a man; they could not distinguish the man’s 
quality, but it was remarked with disgust that he 
was not in livery, and that he wore a head-dress 
described by the same footman as a “ billycock !” 
Sir Dickson saw the strange concern also, and 
hastily gave it as his opinion, to an attendant, 
that it was some of the luggage being sent on in 
advance. “ We shall hear something now !” said 
the baronet, with a slightly solemn manner. And, 
as the strange conveyance approached, he breathed 
quick with impatience. The man who was driv- 
ing was 4n no way intimidated by the spacious 
front of the Abbey or by the string of retainers 
upon the steps. Possibly he was accustomed to 
driving up to large places, or he may not have 
been of the impressionable order ; it is certain he 
was not abashed by the architectural or personal 
glories of Cheffinger. He drove up to the front 
entrance, and jumping down from the box, hur- 
ried, with the unmistakable manner of the hack- 
ney cabman, to open the door for his passenger. 
A sallow-faced little woman alighted, with precise 
care that her best dress did not become soiled 
while she was getting out ; it was a quiet gray- 
colored dress of no fashion nor style, indeed neat 
to a fault: she had linen cuffs over black kid 
gloves, a plain black bonnet above the gray bands 
of hair, a large gingham umbrella, and a small 
parcel done up in brown paper. 

Poor Sir Dickson standing aghast, to the front 
of the scandalized retainers of CuerFinGER, recog- 
nized his sometime landlady, the amiable Miss 
Turner, and he was very much perplexed ; but his 
innate politeness, never entirely absent, prompted 
what his presence of mind neglected—he advanced 
to greet the lady, and invited her to enter. 

Miss Turner, equally pleasant, reminded the 
baronet, in a low voice, of a request, and promise 
she had made during his sojourn in Brighton, but 
which, up to that moment, he had forgotten every 
word of. It was to this effect—when he was 
settled in his own house, she was to be sure and 
come to see him, in return for her attentive kind- 
ness while an inmate of her house. Sir Dickson 
had not settled the small account connected there- 
with, but promised to do so when Miss Turner 
called upon him; he also said that if she would 
do this, he should consider it a privilege to dis- 
charge the travelling expenses incurred upon the 
journey. And the plain-dealing, simple-hearted 
woman had thought much of this little plan, and 
ultimately decided to accept the invitation, made, 
she believed, in all earnestness, and came hither, 
bringing her bill, and that parcel, which Sir Dick- 
son, with singular sensations, unfastened in the 
banqueting-room, Miss Turner standing by dazed 
and bewildered by the profuse splendor around. 
The brown paper removed, there fell out one pair 
of paper cuffs, a collar, a pair of carpet slippers, 
and a faded Peerage. 

“You left them upon the chest of drawers,” 
explained Miss Turner, quietly. 

“T thank you, madam; I—” 

Sir Dickson could say no more ; he felt a chok- 
ing at the throat ; all the old painful time was re- 
vived by the sight of them, the weary, poverty- 
stricken era when Cuerrincern—the dream of 
forty years—was the sole hope supporting him. 
Gratitude takes different modes of expressing it- 
self; Sir Dickson’s took this mode—waving his 
hand toward the splendid array, he said, seri- 
ously, 

“T owe all this to your friend, the Minister.” 
Apparently it touched a responsive chord, for 
the pew-opener brushed some tears aside while 
bowing her head with sympathetic interest. 

Miss Turner was introduced to the housekeeper 
at Cuerrincer. The condescending airs assumed 
by this person did not trouble Miss Turner, who 
was very meek and naturally grateful, so that 
they got along pretty well together; and the bar- 
onet having announced the visitor as his friend, it 
guaranteed her respectful attention. But all this 
time Sir Dickson’s anxiety was not allayed, and 
the imaginary guests did not, of course, appear. 
The time went on and the day drew in, the trees 
in the park became indistinct, the drive was lost 
sight of in a dim perspective, evening crept over 
the fair domain with a gradual abstraction of its 
beauties, and still the humble pew-opener remain- 
ed the solitary guest at CuerrincEeR: surely such 
a jubilee never was known! But Sir Dickson was 
not going to be depressed by the discourtesy of 
those upon whom he had depended. If they lack- 
ed the fine breeding and polished manners of a 
Cheffingér, he might feel regret, but he could not 
feel surprise (for the Cheffingers were unapproach- 











able); nor annoyance, for he possessed the pleas- 
ant consciousness of having done his best. He 
was scrupulous to do this at all times, and left 
the rest; he did it now, by ordering that the wax 
lights upon the banquet table should all be light- 
ed and dinner be served for his visitor and him- 
self; and a very elegant service it was, as may be 
imagined from the profuse choice. The host and 
his visitor sat alone at the board, and Sir Dick- 
son’s elaborate cordiality relieved both the isola- 
tion and embarrassment. 

Sir Dickson had before this been charmed and 
won by the quiet, matronly, thoughtful manners, 
and the considerate regard shown by his whilom 
landlady for his comfort. He now a further 
opportunity of observing those agreeable traits, 
and long before the evening was over felt within 
himself that he had never seen any one who so 
truly engaged his appreciative thought, always ex- 
cepting the Princess, who had once flashed upon 
his dull life radiantly. 

Thus Miss Turner helped to console the origi- 
nator of the entertainment for what was at once a 
blow and disappointment. 

“Tve a very good mind,” said Sir Dickson, 
“not to issue any more invitations. If people 
like to call, well and good; they will take us as 
we are, and if they choose to stop away they must 
do so. The worst of a man’s entering upon his 
property late in life is that he is looked upon with 
suspicion, and not treated with the genial unre- 
serve customary where he has occupied his estates 
all his life.” 

On the following day Miss Turner would have 
introduced her business, wishing to go to her own 
home; but Sir Dickson so persistently entreated 
she would make her stay a day or two longer, 
and she enjoying it so much, never having had a 
treat of the kind before, and feeling the change 
beneficial (it had been sorely needed, as she knew 
all too well before entering upon the long journey 
—she felt it the one and sufficient justification), 
she consented and staid on a while longer. But 
when the day of departure came, while standing 
in the great drawing-room to say farewell to her 
good-natured host, she thought, with a pang, of 
the splendor she was about to leave, the humble 
station to which she was returning, and she sigh- 
ed, as the quietest and best may sigh sometimes 
without harm to any. The baronet heard it, 
faint though it was, and divined the cause; and 
CuerFincer was all too dear to himself not to 
sympathize with the regret of a visitor at quitting 
its hospitable shadow. And he had something 
else upon his mind. Closing the doors, Sir Dick- 
son returned with some mystery of manner to 
his pale, mild-eyed guest. 

“You are sorry to leave us, Miss Turner ?” 

“Very, Sir Dickson. I shall ever remember 
your goodness with gratitude.” 

“Yes, at one time it wasn’t in my power; I 
couldn’t anyhow do as I would. Providence has 
conferred upon me all that was very justly mine 
own, and now that I am enabled, it is a pleasure 
to me to extend hospitality to my friends. You 
were especially good to me in the day of adver- 
sity, and I could see it was not altogether because 
I was recommended by the Minister. There was 
deeper thoughtfulness than comes of interest. 
Miss Turner, I esteem and appreciate the good 
qualities you possess, and believe they would 
grace any station and honor any person—will 
you become Lady Cheffinger ?” 

And the man they thought mad, gallantly, but 
with profound respect, took the hand of the Min- 
ister’s pew-opener. 

It came with overwhelming surprise, and would 
have staggered the heads of younger and more 
giddy women ; but this quiet person did not lose 
her presence of mind nor become bewildered at 
the view of the dazzling destiny open to her. To 
accept it she must resign attendance upon a min- 
istry and its exponent representing far more to 
her than all the resplendent plate and glass and 
jewelry and ancientry of Currrincer. The dimin- 
utive little business house, with the apartments 
that would so seldom let, were thought of in a 
trice side by side with that honorable name and 
title she was asked to share by a man whom she 
really and truly liked (next to the Minister) bet- 
ter than any one she knew. Hers was a very 
plain, honest nature, and once like always like 
was the basis of it. Wealth and titles are not 
every thing to every woman, and depend upon it 
some of the quiet ones gliding on through life, well- 
nigh unnoticed beside their more attractive sisters, 
possess depths of self-denial, constancy, and en- 
durance that would astonish us did we know all. 
Miss Turner thanked Sir Dickson Cheffinger with 
much feeling, and declined the honor he would 
bestow, but liked him none the less for it. 

The baronet, nevertheless, perceived half-lurk- 
ing partiality behind the diffident refusal, and 
moreover saw no possible reason why the lady 
should decline his offer. He had long recognized 
in her gentle ways and quiet demeanor graces 
that would become a duchess, and he modestly 
felt to possess qualities which would go well with 
these. Allied with this thought was one of won- 
derment that a person of Miss Turner’s good sense 
could anyhow decline Currrinerr, if she declined 
himself. There must be some mistake some- 
where! Sir Dickson repeated his proposal more 
persuasively, used manly and plain terms in har- 
mony with the sincerity he loved and in compli- 
ment to the genuine character he admired; and 
she heard him without displeasure, but with cor- 
responding freedom from affectation replied : 

“T thank you, Sir Dickson, and beg you will 
not misinterpret the motive when I again say 
how earnestly I appreciate your goodness, but 
judge it proper to decline your proposal. The 
station I have filled has not fitted me for that to 
which you would raise me.” 

“On the contrary, Miss Turner, I could not se- 
lect a lady from any station to my mind more 
honorable, while a long association with Mr. Gar- 
land can not but prove profitable to any 


it creates nobility—and while I can only confer 





poor earthly rank, he gives to one the dignity for 
all eternity.” 

Her eyes filled with tears at the thought, for 
she loved his high ministry all too well, and re- 
called with affecting emotion the precious guid- 
ance, solace, and encouragement that had so oft- 
en fallen from his lips. To accept this offer would 
mean the loss of that, when, his much-needed va- 
cation at an end, he would resume his exception- 
al mission. Noticing her more tender mood, Sir 
Dickson, with feeling, turned away for a minute 
or two, and it was not until she made a move- 
ment toward the door that he interposed. The 
quiet-looking gentle countenance, the quiet-look- 
ing gray gown, the quiet-sounding footfall, were 
too much for him; he might never discover one 
of her sex so quiet again, so delicately suitable to 
grace the honors of Cuzrrincer. He hastened to 
her side, caught her hand with gallant homage, 
yet with such evident respect, it wooed with the 
plea more directly from the heart than from the 
lips, and without resenting the gentle force or 
turning away her face, she smiled very kindly 
upon him, while saying, as one might say it to an 
importunate, inconsiderate one whose happiness 
is dear to us: 

“You have not sufficiently weighed this mat- 
ter. You are kindly impulsive and led away by 
a momentary appreciation of my peace-loving and 
unassuming disposition. Excuse my plain-speak- 
ing; it is right at this time.” 

“ And do you think a man who weighs for for- 
ty years that which should be his own is not ac- 
customed to well considering matters? Ah, Miss 
Turner, you do not know all it is to stand isolated 
with one’s thought, intensely lonely, without sym- 
pathy, yet with a heart full of affection, and a 
soul that would soar if it had but companionship !” 

Oh yes, she did, and this appeal went home to 
her as none had done—she knew that feeling—a 
kindred nature stood by her, and it was more to 
her than degree, than wealth, ay, and as much as 
was charmed listening to the inspired eloquence 
of one who could never be more to her than the 
adorable teacher, the spiritual guide from narrow 
ways and weary cares to the higher rest. Miss 
Turner knew perfectly well that Sir Dickson 
Cheffinger was rather qualified by weakness than 
by strength, that he was as poor a mortal as her- 
self by physical laws, and the worthy soul would 
feel really happier to know that he was well and 
kindly cared for. 

“TI can quite sympathize with the experience 
you describe, Sir Dickson.” 

“ And you will try to alter it, will change your 
mind, will you not?” he pleaded, earnestly. 

She was thoughtful an instant, and then, with 
a voice vainly struggling to be calm, she tremu- 
lously answered, “ Yes.” 

Sir Dickson Cheffinger was exceedingly grati- 
fied, and when Miss Turner quitted Cheffinger 
Abbey, it was only to arrange for the disposal of 
her business and the election of her successor at 
the church. Mr. Garland was of course commu- 
nicated with, and he expressed his satisfaction at 
the result of the friendship between his old friend 
and their much-esteemed helper in the past. 
Furthermore, he said it would give him pleasure 
to perform the interesting ceremony upon his re- 
turn to his church. 

He fulfilled this promise; and the resumption 
of duty caused friends and admirers to flock about 
him with flattering testimony to the regard in 
which he was held; and then, more than ever, 
the friend of the people, and still the quoted of 
the cultured, he knew a joy unknown to him be- 
fore—a joy that caught its sunshine of the fair 
faces of those imparting the rarest delight and 
richest treasure upon earth, a loving wife and 
lovely child. 

THE END. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


8 the inhabitants of infected Southern cities 
are longing for the coming of healing frosts, 
so the people of Brazil, stricken by drought, 
famine, and pestilence, are eagerly looking for 
January to bring life-giving rains. In the north- 
eastern part of Brazil a section of country vari- 
ously estimated at from 13,000 to 30,000 square 
leagues has been the scene of a wide-spread 
drought ever since the month of July, 1876. 
This afflicted territory may be designated in a 
general way as extending from Cape 8t. Roque 
westward along the coast to Maranhao, south- 
ward nearly to Bahia, and into the interior about 
nine hundred miles. With the exception of 
some sea-port towns and places within easy 
communication of them, all this immense dis- 
trict is filled with disease and death. The pop- 
ulation, estimated at over 2,000,000, are devoted 
to peaceful agricultural pursuits. The rainy 
season begins in January, and lasts usually until 
July, when the dry season begins. During the 
wet season vegetation is luxuriant; but there 
are periodical droughts, and the people are im- 
provident, and have never learned to look for- 
ward to emergencies. Within the last one hun- 
dred years there have been seven fatal droughts 
in this province, but none has been so extended 
and severe as the present. The Brazilian gov- 
ernment has done much to relieve the distress 
of the people, but no possible measures have 
been adequate. Yellow fever and other fatal 
epidemics have followed in the path of famine. 
he mortality has been frightful. The whole 
country is represented as one vast pest-house. 
The poor people have fled from surroundin 
horrors as fast as their weakened condition an 
means of transportation admitted. Neighborin 
cities are crowded with refugees. But, herde 
together as they necessarily are, living in open 
squares and scantily sheltered fields, they are 
reduced to the most a physical and 
moral condition. With all possible mitigations 
from the hand of charity, the suffering must 
continue yet for months. But the miserable 
people look to the coming January with earnest 
hopes for the rains, which will, as with magical 
touch, start vegetation in dry and barren places. 





A shocking disaster occurred on the Old Col- 
ony Railway near the town of Quincy, about 





seven miles from Boston, on the evening of Oc- 
tober 8. An excursion train, consisting of about 
twenty cars, and ing not far from 1500 - 
ple, collided with a freight car, and ran off the 
track. Several cars were wrecked, and many 
persons killed and wounded. 





At this present writing the yellow fever epi- 
demic does not lessen, as had been hoped. The 
long-continued mild weather has been favorable 
to its spread, and although there has been a de- 
crease in cities, in country places the fever has 
increased. In a majority of cases those who 
have returned to the infected cities, hoping that 
the danger had passed, have been at once strick- 
en down, and the mortality among such is much 
greater than among those who have remained 
through the epidemic. There is no hope of re- 
lief until the frost comes, and it is feared that 
this year it will be unusually Jate. There comes 
still the call for help, which has been so gener- 
ously responded to for weeks past from all parts 
of the North. There is great need of clothing, 
and special efforts continue in preparing boxes 
= a garments for distribution at the 

outh. 





It is definitely announced that the Paris Exhi- 
bition will close on November 10. 





The four main cables of the Brooklyn Bridge 
have been finished in so far as the laying of the 
wires across the East River is concerned. The 
cables are now to be bound firmly with gaiva- 
nized wire, and then, after being thoroughly sat- 
urated with oil, and dried, they will receive a 
thick coating of paint to make the surface wa- 
ter-proof. 





In yellow fever districts the technical term 
“walking case’ is well understood, and indi- 
cates a singular and at the same time a fearful 
form of this dreadful disease. A ‘‘ walking case”’ 
is a patient who refuses to yield to the sickness, 
will not go to bed, but keeps upon his feet until 
he drops dead. Sometimes he refuses to believe 
he has the yellow fever; sometimes he realizes 
that he has it, but displays the most abject fear, 
or, it may be, the utmost courage and indiffer- 
ence in regard to his own fate. He will some- 
times, in spite of all that friends can do, roam 
the streets with the seal of death on his face, 
until at last he falls a victim to the destroyer. 





Among the novelties of the Paris Exhibition 
is a drill which bores square holes—an invention 
of a Londoner. 





The second Loan Exhibition of the Society of 
Decorative Art, which opened October 15 at the 
Academy of Design, contains a careful selection 
from private collections of rare and curious 
gems, mosaics, laces, tapestries, paintings, pot- 
teries, porcelains, etc. The entire collection of 
ceramics belonging to Mr. William C. Prime is 
among the exhibits. In connection with the 
Loan Exhibition there will be a series of six lec- 
tures in Association Hall, omg Dudley 
Warner, General Di Cesnola, William C. Prime, 
W. E. Griffis, and other well-known —— 
The subjects of the lectures, which will begin Oc- 
tober 29, are “‘ Egyptian Art,’ ‘‘ Japanese Art,’* 
** Ancient Greek Art,” ‘‘ Tapestries,’’ ‘* Potters 
ies,” and ‘‘ American Art in the Future.” 





Weather-wise prophets tell us we are to have 
along, cold winter. Their opinion is founded 
on observation of the squirrels, which are layin 
in an extra supply of nuts, and the moles, whic 
are burrowing deeper than usual in the ground, 
and upon similar signs. However this may be, 
the autumn thus far has been unusually delight- 
— winter has not yet unduly asserted it- 
self. 





An English newspaper contains the followin 
unique notice: ‘St. John’s English Episcopal 
Church, Lochee Road. The Rev. Dr. Lane will 
deliver his annual flower lecture on Sunday even- 
ing next. Gentlemen will please wear a flower 
in their button-hole. Ladies know best where 
toarrangethem. Subject: ‘Lessons from Flow- 
ers.’ Carriages and cabs at 8.15.” 





The Great astern, the largest ship ever made, 
is to be used to carry cattle between Texas and 
London. She is now being fitted out for this 

urpose. It is estimated that she will carry 

head of cattle and 3660 head of sheep. 





Capital punishment in France is, at present, 
conducted with comparative privacy. The guil- 
lotine is erected noiselessly during the night be- 
fore the execution, and the criminal is informed 
at daybreak that his hour has come. Ait the 
earliest dawn the execution takes place. Yet 
usually a little crowd of spectators has gathered. 
As recently there has been some unseemly con- 
duct on the part of the populace at the execu- 
tion of certain criminals in France, a proposi- 
tion to have all fature executions strictly private 
within the prison precincts is now under con- 
sideration. There is no doubt but that detailed 
accounts of executions, such as are given in our 
daily newspapers from time to time, are not 
only unpleasant to a majority, but thoroughly 
unprofitable. And if horrible and vulgar details 
of crime were suppressed in our family news- 
papers, the entire community would be benefited. 





The last Saturday in September was made 
sadly memorable to many in this vicinity by the 
explosion of the boiler of the steamboat Adelphi, 
by which twelve persons were killed and many 
others injured, some 80 seriously that recovery 
is impossible. The Adelphi is a boat running 
regularly between this city and South Norwalk, 
Connecticut ; and the accident occurred a short 
distance from Gregory’s Point, near South Nor- 
walk. There were nearly 225 passengers on 
board, and it is certainly wonderful that even a 
larger number were not killed. Subsequent in- 
vestigation showed that the boiler was thin, 
rusted, and patched—in short, wholly unsafe, as 
the event proved. Yet testimony was given 
showing that it had been ordered to be put in 
thorough repair at the beginning of the sea- 
son, and that in June the United States boiler 
inspector pronounced the boiler sound and sea- 
worthy. It is quite evident that official in- 
spection of steamboats is not of a character to 
relieve owners of the most careful personal su- 
pervision, nor to lessen the need of thorough 
examination by private experts. 
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SNARES. 


Bricat were the threads the lady wrought, 
And bright the weft her needles spun, 
While the gay balls, upon the floor, 
The lithe cat harried, one by one, 
And in their gold and purple play 
Saw only feints of flying prey. 
Around the lady suitors pressed, é 
This pale with passion, that with pride; 
These watched the flashing of her hand, 
And those the fair face, violet-eyed ; 
One sang, one sued, one sighed, and each 
Hung on the honey of her speech. 


And as ! saw the lady’s smile, 

Now here, now there, indulgence shed, 
Glances beneath a drooping lid, 

Tremor of lip, and bend of head, 
To me the lithe cat’s bounding play 
Had counterpart of nobler prey! 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruon or “ Granpmoruen’s Money,” “ Lirriz Kate 
Krasy,” “ Poor Humanrry,” Eto, 








“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK I. 
“THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 





CHAPTER VIL 
THE COUSINS. 


Ir is possible that Tom Dagnell had prepared 
himself for a surprise, but it was certainly not in 
this direction. He went back a step or two; he 
changed color; he looked into the pale, plain face 
of the lady confronting him, and he finally burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

“Well, it is very kind of them to settle our 
futures in this free and easy fashion,” he said. 
“Tt is the coolest proposal of all the cool pro- 
posals that Sir John Dagnell and his wife have 
ever hatched forth. Upon my soul, it is the 
height of absurdity !” 

here was a garden seat of light iron-work 
upon the lawn, and he flung himself into it to en- 
joy his laugh with greater ease; his cousin, auto- 
matic and grave, sat down beside him and waited 
patiently for his hilarity to cease. 

“ You don’t seem to see this joke as clearly as 
I do,” said Tom. “ Why, Ursula, I should have 
thought that you, with your shrewd common- 
sense, would have been the first to laugh at it.” 

“T have had my laugh out before you came 
home. You forget I have had a week to laugh 
in, and the jest is somewhat stale.” 

“ Yes—yes—but, confound it! you need not 
look so grimly at it all, as though the joke had 
turned sour with brooding on it,” cried Tom. 
“ You see the nonsense of this new idea as clear- 
ly as I do?” 

“ Just as clearly.” 

“ And even supposing that I was prepared to 
say to my father, ‘Done, Sir John; I'll marry 
Cousin Ursula to oblige you,’ you are not the 
girl to take me on those terms.” 

“What makes you think that?” was the 
strange, hard inquiry, in response. i 

The light, laughing looks of our hero vanished 
at this reply; he looked at her very quickly and 
earnestly. 

“ Why should I think otherwise, knowing your 
high spirit, and remembering always that we 
have been more like enemies friends ?” 

“Yes, more like enemies than friends, Tom,” 
she replied. “I am not likely to forget that ; and 
there is much in the past that I am not likely to 
forgive.” 

“Coming of an unforgiving race, Ursula, for 
the old story goes that a ell never forgives.” 

“T have been inclined to believe that of late 
days,” she said, tfully. ; 

“T have been i to doubt it,” replied 
Tom, “for I have forgiven, and I will ask for- 
giveness of you for any thing that rankles as an 
injury in your mind against me. There, Ursula, 
we will begin afresh from this day. Say so.” 

“You are anxious to forget every thing ?” 

“Yes,Iam. This is a new outset of life, and 
the past is flung overboard.” 

“So you told Lady Dagnell.” 

& answered; “is it a com- 


He held his hand toward her, and she put hers 
within it after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Yes, it is; and,” she added, “I am it is !” 

“That's well; that’s like the Cousin Ursula who 
first came here to make home brighter than it 
was—and who—” 

“ And who became quenched in the gloom of 
its surroundings.” 

“ Ay, that was to be expected, for— But the 
past again. Oh, confound the past! See, we put 
away from shore, and get from it forever.” 

“Into deep water,” was the dry rej 


“Into hot water, if this project be 
as st a conceit of as other lit- 
tle ets of his life have been,” said Tom. 

“Tt is 3 

“Can it be possible?” 


“That is why I have come to warn you—to put 
you on your guard against your father and my- 
self.” 


“The two of you?” exclaimed Tom. “TI don’t 





terview, “I have told your father that when you 
are prepared to marry me, I am prepared to 
take you at your word.” 

“Great Heaven !—you ?” 

“ Are you not surprised and disgusted to learn 
that I am prepared to say yes to the honorable 
offer of your hand in marriage? It is a great 
catch for one who has become the poor relation 
and dependent here,” she said, mockingly. 

“Do you mean to say that you would marry 
me ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Then, upon my soul, I do not comprehend 
you,” he blurted forth. 

“Who does at Broadlands?” was the quick 
answer. ‘“ Who ever did, Tom, for that matter ?” 

“You are really prepared to marry me, of all 
men! Not Marcus, who might have suited you, 
being older, staider, calmer, and of more discre- 
tion; but me, the ne’er-do-weel, the idler, and 
the profligate! Mz!” he repeated, in a high tone 
of voice. 

“Would it not be a fitting match—children 
of two brothers—man and woman who have been 
brought up from childhood together, and under- 
stand each other’s little foibles so well?” she 
said. 

“ You are speaking with your old biting tongue ; 
and I hate satirical people,” he said, querulously. 

“Shall I speak out ?” 

“ Yes, for God’s sake, do! 
your best, in these moods.” 

“Perhaps not,” she answered; “but my old 
biting tongue, as you term it, has been, at times, 
the only friend on which I could depend.” 

“Well, well, poor Ursula, you wanted it in this 
house, certainly. Proceed.” 

“Your father wishes me to marry you; it is 
the last wish of his heart, for he is going to die!” 
said Ursula Dagnell, very calmly. 

“No, no; he is getting better. 
himself—he says so.” 

“ He is going to die,” she repeated ; “‘ you have 
been sent for to soothe his dying moments.” 

“T am a strange man to choose for the task, 
Ursula,” said Tom, gloomily. 

“ You are the one most fitting,” was the reply ; 
“you are his son, and it is a duty you are not like- 
ly to evade, being called to it as from the brink 
of the grave.” 

“T did not know it was so bad as this.” 

“That he should die?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt was certain from the first.” 

“And they all know it—and are prepared 
for it?” 

“They are all prepared.” 

“ They bear their troubles excellently well,” said 
Tom ; “and yet they have been always with him, 
studying his wants, and bowing to his decrees. 
But—why does he want me to marry you ?” 

“You will know presently,” was the reply. 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“He will tell you. No one else.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Iam to be father confessor as 
well as consoler in ordi Where is he ?” 

“Asleep. He must not be disturbed. He may 
sleep for hours, till night-time even, and he may 
wake—speechless !” 

“What a change in a man whose will was of 
iron when I saw him five years since!” said Tom. 

“ Five years have wrought many changes,” said 
Ursula, sorrowfully. 

“ None so strange as this,” said Tom. “I should 
not be surprised to wake up in my lodgings at 
Honfleur and find it all a dream.” 

“ You do not see the change in yourself—only 
in him you defied.” 

“ And who cursed me out of the house! Poor 
governor, I wish he were strong enough to start 
afresh at it.” 

“Horrible! Horrible!” exclaimed Ursula. 
“Can not you see God’s hand in this meeting ?” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

“ Ah! you were always a skeptic.” 

“T grope on darkly, and there is no hand to 
grasp my own and point out the way I should go,” 
said Tom. 

“ As weak and as despairing as ever, then ?” she 
asked, a little scornfully. 

“TI never despaired. I took life and life’s sor- 
rows too lightly for that.” 

“Yes; that’s odd, considering it affects us so 


You were never at 


He thinks so 


begin to discuss the house- 
keeping—to buy the furniture—to settle on the 
manner in which a life’s happiness is to be spent 
together ?” 

“ Whose is the biting tongue now ?” asked Ur- 
sula Dagnell, sharply. 

“Not mine,” exclaimed Tom; “this is pure 
fun.” 

“The time is inappropriate for pure fun,” said 
Miss Dagnell. “Pray remember the misery that 
is at work here, and see what you can do.” 

“What Ican do? I ama very helpless man,” 
said Tom. 

“You have a strange task before you—to save 
yourself and me. Our marriage would be too 
great a mockery,” she replied; “and if I have 
promised—you must refuse to promise.” 

“Exactly. I can do that gracefully. Even a 
sick man can not suppose for a moment that I am 

ing to marry to oblige him.” 

“He thinks you will wish it too.” 

“ He is strangely sanguine over impossible con- 
tingencies,” said Tom. “Perhaps he has gone 
wholly mad, and this accounts for sending for 
me, for asking my pardon, for thinking of this 
match.” 

Ursula shook her head. 

“ You will not find your father’s brain affected,” 
she said. 

“So much the better,” answered Tom. “ But 
it is an odd story, and I have been lured home 
under false pretenses to listen to it.” 

“No, he wished to see you at the last,” said 
Ursula. “He is sorry for all the mistakes that 
parted you,” 





“ He told me so this morning,” said Tom, dryly; 
“but in what a style!” 

“Did you expect sentiment and romance from 
him ?” 

“T can’t say I did.” 

“Then rest satisfied,” she said, sharply. 

“Ts that possible in a man who was never sat- 
isfied ?” 

“Tt is possible to try.” 

“ All right, I will make the attempt,” said Tom. 
“You do not know, Ursula, with what a host of 
good resolutions I have come back.” 

“T shall be content with one,” said Ursula, in 
reply. 

“Which one is that ?” 

“Self-restraint. Your father is dying; he has 
many bitter memories of you—do not add to them 
at the eleventh hour.” 

“Am I to agree with him implicitly, then?” 
asked our hero, with emphasis. 

“You are to refuse him with kindness and gen- 
tleness—to temporize with him, rather than excite 
him—to reason with him calmly on the folly and 
impossibility of all that he desires.” 

“Tt will not be a difficult task.” 

“Tt will.” 

“T suppose there is some further mystery that 
you are hiding from me, Ursula.” 

“No,” she said, moving slowly away from him, 
“T am not mysterious. You will remember my 
advice—you will remember that I have pledged 
my word, feeling sure that your consent could nev- 
er be obtained, and that you would come back to 
save me.” 

“Not to enslave you, and bind you down to a 
sterner servitude than you have yet experi- 
enced.” 

“Yes, yes,” she repeated ; then she left him to 
his reverie, a strange and silent figure in the sun- 
ight. 

She had forewarned him. Was he forearmed 
in consequence ? 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE DINNER TABLE. 


Yes, to have awakened in his old room at Hon- 
fleur would have been no surprise to Tom - 
nell ; it would have been far more consistent wit 
his surroundings than to be sitting there, in his 
day-dream, in his father’s garden. Surely part 
and parcel of a dream to be at home again like 
this, to be conscious that he and his father had 
shaken hands, and that by-gones were by-gones 
for alltime. A dream with much dark shadowing 
about, and in the mist of which strange, impal- 
pable figures were flittering, full of menace and 
foreboding, with white arms beckoning to him, and 
then warning him back as from a danger or a 
snare lying beyond in the darkness which he could 
not pierce. What did it mean? What did it 
portend? Why this excuse of forgiveness to bring 
him back to Broadlands, and then tell him that he 
must marry Cousin Ursula? Of all women in the 
world, Cousin Ursula! cold-hearted, high-prin- 
cipled, bad-tempered, prim, and angular Ursula; 
who was three or four years older than he, and 
would look thirteen or fourteen presently, with 
those hideous glasses, and the lines coming thick 
and fast upon her face as lines upon a railway map. 
Of all women in the world, the one with whom 
he had never agreed; who had spent her life in 
preaching at him, in advising him, in telling him 
what was best—who had meant well, and failed 
egregiously—who had been the go-between, and 
brought hard messages from papa and mamma 
—who had not added to the harmony of existing 
things in the old days before he ran away. Of 
all women in the world, Ursula Dagnell !—to be 
offered to him by those whose poor ambitions 
had always galled and fretted him, who would 
have made a good match for him in the county 
when he was one-and-twenty, and have cut him 
off with a shilling had he thought of Ursula Dag- 
nell, whom nobody seemed to care for then. Of 
all women in the world, Cousin Ursula! It was 
like marrying his own flesh and blood; he would 
as soon have dreamed of marrying his sister, or 
his grandmother, had he been blessed with either 
of those feminine commodities, Of all women in 
the world, Ursula Dagnell! It was the refrain to 
all his thoughts ; it rang like a discordant peal of 
bells in his ears, dazing and confusing him; it 
was with him in his solitary musings in the great 
park into which he strayed ; it followed him pres- 
ently up stairs into his room—his old room—un- 
changed in every particular, as though the remi- 
niscences should strike home like bayonet thrusts 
when he came home for good; it was forever 
echoing in his brain that day. 

His small portmanteau had arrived from the 
railway station, and he drew therefrom a rusty 
black full-dress suit, into which he inducted him- 
self with great care, having a regard for seams and 
the fragile texture of the cloth. They dressed 
for dinner at Broadlands ; they had been always 
very particular about dress in this establishment ; 
he would array himself in as sumptuous a man- 
ner as the means at his command would allow. 
The change of attire was an improvement to him 
after a brisk wash and clean shave; even in an 
old dress suit he looked the well-born and well- 
bred gentleman. The little woman whom he had 
met on board the Witch would have failed to rec- 
ognize in him the rough and ready Bohemian with 
whom she had fraternized on shipboard. Ah! the 
little dark girl with another mystery tacked to 
her—confound all mysteries! thought he. What 
was she doing now? he wondered. Had she 
reached Birmingham ? had she been received by 
friends, relatives, or acquaintances ? had she told 
them that she had run away? and why she had 
stolen off in the night from Honfleur Harbor? 
What was her position now? Was any body go- 
ing to marry Aer off-hand? Had she been met with 
a new and incomprehensible fact at her journey’s 
end, as he had ? and had it come to her like a blow? 
Poor little girl! more desolate than he was, who 





seemed to envy him and his return to home, to 
whom no home-return was ever in her reckoning, 
she said—who was so strong and frank and bright. 
If Ursula Dagnell had been any thing like her, now, 
there would have been no insuperable difficulty 
in reconciling one’s self to one’s fate. 

Yes, he wondered what Miss Hilderbrandt was 
doing, and in what way and fashion she had be- 
gun her new life. Better than his, he trusted 
and believed. Strange it was that two lives 
should have commenced afresh last night, start- 
ing from the same point on board the Witch and 
diverging when on English ground so utterly and 
completely. Stay, let him consider this again: 
he was his own master; he was not quite so 
sure! Birmingham was not at the Antipodes. 

When the dinner bell rang for the first time, he 
was surprised to find that he had thought more 
of Miss Hilderbrandt than Miss Dagnell during 
the last half hour—that he had drifted away, as 
it were, from his thoughts of the cousin, which 
was a good sign, and proved that the position 
was not troubling his mind in any great degree. 
But before the dinner bell rang a second time 
the mystery was upon him again, and Ursula 
Dagnell rose before him with her pale face and 
glittering glasses—a phantom that was difficult 
to hide away from. He should be glad when 
this interview with his father was over, and every 
body understood each other thoroughly. Zhe 
Mysteries of Udolpho were hardly in his line, or 
likely to flourish upon Sussex ground, he fancied. 

It was not a cheerful dinner at which he sat 
down that evening; to the last day of his life he 
remembered the dullness and the blankness of it, 
the dreary voids in the conversation, the restraint 
and reserve which wrapped every body in their 
icy folds, the consciousness that every body was 
waiting and watching, and that a man was slow- 
ly dying in the room up stairs with a weight upon 

is mind. 

The four who sat down to dinner hardly seem- 
ed to possess one thought in common. Had Sir 
John Dagnell been lying dead in the house, there 
could not have been a deeper gloom cast on this 
small community. Lady Dagnell was indis 
it had been officially proclaimed, and though she 
ate and drank well, it was as if she did it under 
protest, and with the inward consciousness that 
she was merely prolonging the misery of her ex- 
istence from sheer consideration for the feelings 
of the family. Her head ached, and the less noise 
in the room under those circumstances, the better. 
The servants stole about on tiptoe, and one who 
clattered the plates too roughly was requested on 
the spot to withdraw into the servants’ hall until 
he knew how to behave himself properly. 

Marcus was almost as silent as his mother, an 
disposed to ine that through the indiscretion 
of an early lunch he was ailing, like his mother, 
too. He made the most of his affliction; he sat 
bolt-upright and rigid, carved his fowl at arms’- 
length, and with half-shut eyes—a patient, non- 
complaining, but much-suffering man, whose at- 
tention was strictly devoted to his dinner. Once 
or twice he glanced across at his brother, as if en- 
deavoring to account for or to grow accustomed 
to this new figure at the feast, but the principal 
words which escaped him at the meal were a few 
long-drawn “ Thanks” to the servants who waited 
upon him, and to whom he was gravely grateful 
for polite attention. 

Tom Dagnell went with the stream—this slow, 
noiseless stream of placid monotony for which 
Broadlands was distinguished—being in no mood 
for conversation, and feeling that the shadows 
were thick about him, and he was not likely to 
grope his way too quickly from them. Let him 
move on with the rest of these inhabitants of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Ursula was there also, seated close to his side, 
as if by pre-arrangement, or an order from up 
stairs, and this made him smile a little as he took 
his place at table. The romance and mystery of 
it all verged so closely on burlesque that he could 
afford to smile, even in his shadow-land, at the 
cool arrangements which had been made for his 
whole life without in any way consulting him. 
Was he to be coaxed, or frightened, into marry- 
ing his prim cousin? And would Sir John Dag- 
nell threaten him with the pains and penalties of 
disinheritance if he did not say, “I, Tom, take 
thee, thou sober-visaged spectre, to be my wed- 
ded wife!” As if disinheritance were not in his 
line; as if he had not expected it, and been pre- 
pared for it, a good five years now! 

A rustling of heavy silk presently denoted that 
Lady Dagnell had risen to her feet with the inten- 
tion of retiring to the drawing-room, and Ursula 
rose with her at her signal. The gentlemen stood 
up; the elder opened the door, closed it after the 
ladies, and then dawdled round to his mother’s 
chair, into which he comfortably ensconced him- 
self. 





“Try the port, Tom,” he said; “ you'll find it 
good this evening. That old Fisher has been at 
all the best wines again.” 

“Thank you, I'll stick to the claret. Ihave to 
keep my head cool,” Tom replied. 

“T wish I could,” said Marcus. “It was awful- 
ly unwise of me to have my lunch so early. If I 
go out of my usual way I’m sure to feel poor- 

” 


“Tam afraid my coming has put you all out 
very much.” 

“* N—no—not very much,” said Marcus, with an 
odd, hesitating politeness ; “ we expected you, you 
know.” 


“ Yes—I was sent for.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Have they told you for what reason, Marcus ?” 
said our hero, leaning across the table, and regard- 
ing his brother intently. 

“Ye—es, I have a faint idea—we all have a 
faint idea of what the governor’s wishes are,” 
was the reply. 

“But not what mine are, I take it.” 

“Of course not. It is simply for you to say 
what you think of the proposition, and to de- 
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cide accordingly. It is not my affair, Tom, so 
I don’t worry myself about it.” 

“You might as well have done so.” 

Marcus Dagnell elevated his eyebrows in sur- 
prise at this remark. 

“Why ?” he ventured to inquire. 

“Because you can stand a great deal of worry, 
being blessed with equanimity and a slow circula- 
tion of the blood.” 

“Upon my honor, Tom, I fail to comprehend 
you all at once,” drawled Marcus. “If you are 
chaffing a fellow, I wish you would say so.” 

“These are days of sober, serious earnest, man, 
and if you had pulled yourself together and taken 
an interest in my future, you might have been 
able to throw some light upon this wretched com- 
plication,” said Tom, irritably. 

“T don’t think so; I really don’t, upon my hon- 
or,” was Marcus’s reply. “The governor never 
took me into his confidence, and I don’t suppose 
he ever will. I can’t get on comfortably with 
the governor: he loses his temper so confounded- 
ly that it’s painful to have any thing to do with 
him. It is positively, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Tom, gloomily. 

“Tt’s particularly odd, but the less the governor 
sees of me, the more peaceable and quiet he is.” 

“That is odd, perhaps,” said Tom, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration of the problem, “ for you are 
a man who should agree with most folk.” 

“That’s exactly my notion. I hate bother and 
fuss; it floors me, if there’s much of that. I’m 
not constituted for it.” 

“Why didn’t they knock up a match between 
you and Ursula? You two would have suited 
each other admirably,” cried his brother. 

“TI don’t see it, Tom; upon my word I don’t 
see that at all.” 

“You are both quiet and grave dummies enough, 
the Lord knows,” said Tom ; “and you could have 
sat, one on each side of the fire, and waited patient- 
ly for doomsday.” 

“T don’t like a quiet woman myself. I prefer 
a girl with life and animation and ‘go’ in her,” 
Marcus remarked. 

“The devil you do,” said Tom, astonished ; “I 
should not have thought that.” 

“It’s a fact, I assure you. I think a dull sort 
of girl, all prudence, propriety, and prayer-book, 
an awful bore. I do indeed.” 

“T wonder what a woman all life and soul and 
‘go’ would think of Marcus Dagnell !” said Tom, 
laughing out at last. 

“Women like quiet men best; there’s very lit- 
tle doubt about that.” 

“ All sorts of women for all sorts of men,” an- 
swered Tom; “there’s no rule in the matter, and 
it’s no use issuing one from Broadlands. And 
looking at you critically, mon frére, and knowing 
that you were here, ready to hand, lamb-like and 
tractable, I am more puzzled than ever to account 
for the reason why you and Ursula did not make 
a match of it.” 

“Are you really?” said Marcus, very slowly. 
“ You are not chaffing me ?” 

“Not at all. Why did they send forme? Why 
bring back to the house the firebrand that was al- 
ways threatening to destroy it—the man who was 
never obedient, who was self-willed and obstinate 
before he was a man, and who is the least likely 
to marry the woman of another's choosing ?” 

“ Ye—es, ye—es, I know all that, Tom. I un- 
derstand, perfectly, sc you need not hammer away 
on the table with the nut-crackers any longer,” 
answered Marcus; “ it makes a terrible row, and 
I think I told you that my head was bad this 
evening.” 

“You have spoken of nothing but your head,” 
said Tom, peevishly. 

“As for my marrying Ursula, the whole thing 
was out of the question, Tom,” said Marcus. 
“She’s a good girl, and will make an exceptional- 
ly good wife; but I couldn’t marry her if they 
had wished it ever so much—which I must say 
they didn’t. I’m half married already, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Tom. ‘What do 
you mean ?” 

“T’m engaged to be married. I am decisively 
and positively booked, Tom, and there’s no back- 
ing out of the contract.” 

“Who’s the happy lady ?” asked his brother. 

“Miss Oliver.” 

“ Oliver!” exclaimed Tom. 
Fanny Oliver ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“The little girl you were spoons on, six or seven 
years ago, and who used to tease you so terribly 
and call you Slowboy ?” 

“She still calls me Slowboy, Tom.” 

“Why, there was a row about her. They were 
afraid you might get engaged off-hand, and—but 
—Marcus—” 

“What's the matter? What are you staring 
at a fellow like that for? Is there any thing 
over my head any where ?” 

“ Sir John and my lady used to look down upon 
the’Olivers: they were not as genteel as the Dag- 
nells, who had made money, and got a knighthood 
out of a City banquet to a foreign ruffian with a 
crown on when the Dagnells were of the City 
cityish. The Olivers were low class then, and not 
doing well—terribly vulgar, Marcus. How is it 
you have conquered the family dislikes ?” 

“ Ah! you haven’t heard about the Olivers.” 

“ Not a word—since poor Fanny was packed off 
to boarding-school, and you were sent to college. 
What of the Olivers ?” he asked. 

“They went to Birmingham, and old Oliver 
made a fortune out of dish-covers. You have 
heard of Oliver’s patent dish-covers, haven't 
you?” 

“T have been living abroad, and the fame of 
the dish-cover has not reached me.” 

“Tl tell you about it another time, when I 
haven’t such a splitting headache,” said Marcus. 
“IT wonder if potass water would do me any good, 
or make me sick ?” 

“Tell me of Miss Oliver, at all events.” 

“TI met her in town last year,” said Marcus. 


“You don’t mean 





“T went down to her father’s crib in Birmingham, 
by invitation afterward—a big crib, with a fine 
crop of pictures on the walls, too. I proposed, 
was accepted, and the wedding will come off in 
the autumn,” said Marcus. 

“ And what kind of young lady has Fanny Oli- 
ver bloomed into?” 

Marcus laid his hand confidentially on his broth 
er’s arm, and his face gathered slowly some ves- 
tige of expression to it. 

“She’s a perfect clipper,” he asserted. 

“Good! So Marcus Dagnell marries a perfect 
clipper, and his brother Tom is asked to become 
the bridegroom elect to a perfect saint!” cried 
Tom. “Yes, the philosopher was right. ‘Life 
is a merry-go-round!’ Shall we join the ladies ?” 

“ With pleasure,” said Marcus. 

“They'll be dull without us,” was Tom’s caus- 
tic comment here as they went together from the 
dining-room., 





CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER DINNER. 


Lapy Daanext and Ursula, her niece by mar- 
riage, had been somewhat dull in the absence of 
the gentlemen, although, judging by the thought- 
ful } oa which had passed, it was possible that 
even the male presence would not have conduced 
to any great degree of exhilaration. Still, the 
ladies were more than ordinarily dull, or more 
than ordinarily indifferent to each other’s com- 
pany. Lady Dagnell was pleased to consider that 
she was unwell, and hence we may not see her in 
her best moods on the present occasion. She was 
“ faint and weary,” and was afflicted that partic- 
ular evening with a desire for fresh air, and for 
the windows to be opened to their fullest extent 
to admit it, which, being a March wind, was a 
trifle too fresh and boisterous for the occasion. 

“If I do not have air I shall die,” she was in 
the habit of protesting to her son Marcus, who 
had a horror of draughts, and was ever beset 
by the dread of catching cold, and Marcus had 
been more than once doubtful if closed windows 
and shut doors would not have offered some little 
consolation to him even for his mother’s prema- 
ture decease. 

Ursula Dagnell was not in the mood either for 
the keen breeze, which swayed the curtains and 
blew the flames of the wax candles aside. She 
was cowering away from it in an angle of the 
room, and bending over an open volume in her 
hand. It was thus the gentlemen found the 
ladies after dinner. 

“Gracious Heaven, what a dreadful draught !” 
said Marcus, as he entered. “Tom, you don’t 
like this kind of breeze ?” 

“T don’t object,” replied Tom. 

“Your brother is not of so fragile a material 
that he is likely to be blown away,” said Lady 
Dagnell ; “ but you can shut most of the windows 
if you like, Leave me this one, if you have any 
charity.” 

“Very well, mamma, but I can’t help fancy- 
ing you'll catch an influenza,” said Marcus, as he 
walked from one window to another, and shut 
them with great care, after which he sat down by 
the scanty fire, which had been allowed to con- 
sume itself in the steel fire-grate, and thrust both 
hands into his pockets. 

“You are not going to sleep, Marcus ? 
brother must be entertained in some way.” 

“T was not thinking of sleep, Lady Dagnell,” 
replied Marcus. “I was just wondering why 
Biffin had not brought the tea in.” 

“We have been waiting for you,” said his 
mother. “Ursula, may I trouble you to ring?” 

Ursula was close to the bell. She rang without 
looking up from the book. She did not look up, 
even when her cousin Tom was close to her side, 
and steadily regarding the parting in her light- 
brown hair. 

“ What is the interesting volume, Ursula?” 

Ursula closed it at this inquiry, and put on her 
glasses for a longer range of vision. 

“T don’t know,” she said, calmly ; “a drawing- 
room book of some kind—a picture-book. I was 
not interested in it.” 

Tom Dagnell thought this curious, but he made 
no comment. ; 

“Who is with my father?” 

“The nurse. She takes my place when my 
uncle is asleep. He will send for me the instant 
that he is conscious.” 

“ How fond he has become of you!” Tom re- 
marked. 

“You are astonished at his fondness ?” she in- 
quired—“ at his confidence and trust in me?” 

“ A little,” Tom confessed. “In the old days 
I don’t think he showed you any particular affec- 
tion.” 

“He did not,” was the deliberate reply. 

“ But then he did not show any body else much 
of that commodity—not even,” he added, lower- 
ing his voice, “ Lady Dagnell.” 

“Did she ever show much affection for him ?” 
said Ursula, quickly. 

“T never saw any,” answered Tom, with a short 
laugh. “They were a queer couple—is it very re- 
markable that they are blessed with queer chil- 
dren ?” 

“Not very remarkable; and yet the children 
take not after father or mother.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“T am sure of it,” she repeated. 

“Theirs has not been a happy marriage,” said 
Tom, in a low voice. “They have never under- 
stood how to make home, children, or themselves 
happy, and yet they—for I suppose my mother is 
at the bottom of this notion—would teach us hap- 
piness by their unwisdom.” 

“ You misjudge your mother,” said Ursula; “she 
does not wish us to be married. She is not so un- 
wise as that.” 

“Indeed.” 

“She sees as clearly as you do—as I do—what 
a mistake it would be,” Ursula continued—“ how 
you would despise and hate me for being a clog on 
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your life, how I should despise and hate you for 
thinking me to be so.” 

“Well, it has not come to clogs,” said Tom, 
smiling, “ not even to old slippers to be flung aft- 
er our post-chaise.” 

Ursula resented his reply by a cold stare. 

“Had not you better talk to your mother?” 
she said. ‘She has scarcely had the honor of a 
dozen words since your return.” 

“They have been more than sufficient for her, 
I am afraid. Ah! poor mother! I wonder why 
Heaven blessed her with another son,” said Tom, 
as he took his cousin’s hint and crossed to Lady 
Dagnell’s side. 

“They are an astonishing time about that tea,” 
murmured Marcus, now fairly half asleep, and 
speaking with his eyes shut. “I should not be 
very much surprised if something had gone wrong 
with the kettle. I shouldn’t—oh! here it is, at 
last—no, by Jove, it’s only the Gamp!” 

A stout, middle-aged woman opened the door, 
and came a few steps into the room. 

ot am wanted,” said Ursula, rising at the sight 
of her, 

“No, Miss Dagnell,” said the nurse, “if you 
please, you are not.” 

Sg Sir John still asleep?” asked Lady Dag- 
nell. 

“He has woke up at last, my lady; but he 
wishes to see Mr. Thomas directly.” 

“ But—” began Ursula. 

“ And if you please, Miss Dagnell, I was to say 
that he would not see any one else, and that you 
were to make sure he was not troubled by any 
one else’s intrusion while his son was with him.” 

“T will go to him at once,” said Tom. 

“ You will remember that he is greatly changed, 
and very weak,” said Ursula, solicitously. 

“T will not forget your warning, cousin; I am 
not likely to forget it.” 

“ And that, under any circumstances,” added 
Lady Dagnell, by way of postscript, “ violent con- 
duct or language would distress him very much.” 

“T wouldn’t bully the old gentleman for five 
pounds,” said Tom, very flippantly, at this. 
“Trust to my discretion, and—au revoir.” 

“He has not altered in the least,” said Lady 
Dagnell, as the door closed behind him; “the 
same careless, callous being that he ever was. 
Five years of adversity have not done him any 
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“T do not think they have done him any harm,” 
replied Ursula. 

“How can you tell, Miss Dagnell? Why 
should you know better than I?” asked the elder 
woman, impetuously. ‘“ Haven’t I my wits about 
me? have I not studied the world, and known 
the world much longer than yourself? This is 
not the age of miracles, to turn an undutiful son 
like him into an obedient child.” 

“Or a woman like Lady Dagnell into a loving 
mother,” muttered Ursula to herself. 

Lady Dagnell, having found her tongue, now 
gave free vent to her complaints, and forgot how 
indisposed she was. She was by nature a fretful 
and intolerant woman whom nothing pleased in 
this world. There are not many like her scatter- 
ed about, perhaps, but this was one of them, and a 
very marked specimen indeed. Every body knew 
it at Broadlands: the family, the servants, the 
trades-folk of Littlehampton: she almost knew 
it herself, she had been told of it so often by a 
plain-speaking husband, and a niece who was 
also not slow to express an opinion, if it were 
necessary. 

Lady Dagnell launched forth, but no one essay- 
ed to contradict her on this occasion—no one list- 
ened even. It was a long-drawn-out protest, a 
miserable monotone of her own wrongs and in- 
dignities, her own greatness and importance, her 
virtues, and every body else’s vices, her cleverness, 
and every body else’s dullness of perception ; and 
Miss Dagnell took refuge in her book, and Mar- 
cus in his dreams, until the tea was brought into 
the room. 

After tea, Marcus stood upon the hearth-rug 
and suggested that the one window remaining 
open would be better closed, as he felt a burning 
in his throat—a remark to which his mother re- 
sponded by her old cry: “I must have air; I can 
not be stifled, Marcus, this hot night, to please 
your selfishness.” 

“It’s a mere suggestion, mamma,” said Mar- 
cus; “I was thinking more of your health than 
my own, upon my honor.” 

He subsided into his chair again until he be- 
gan to cough, when he rose once more and went 
out of the room in four long strides. The family 
at Broadlands saw no more of him that evening. 

Left to themselves, the ladies hardly made the 
best of their position. Lady Dagnell, tired out 
with her soliloquy, dozed off in her blue satin 
chair ; and the plain little woman with the glasses 
rose and passed noiselessly from her place into 
the seat recently vacated by the elder son, and 
sat before the fire, with a steady stare at the 
flickering red coal. Quiet and grave, stern and 
self-repressive, as one might say Ursula Dagnell 
was, she was scarcely herself that evening, and 
would have been a matter for much wonderment 
in the minds of those who considered that they 
knew her thoroughly. Cold and imperturbable 
on ordinary occasions as she might be—a femi- 
nine shadow of her cousin Marcus, perhaps—she 
was not herself that night. But then it was not 
an ordinary occasion; there was the finger of 
Fate in it, pointing at her from the gap in the 
dark heavens which were lowering above her 
head. She seemed to cower from it already; to 
sit there bowed down as by a great grief, or a 
terrible suspense against which even her stoicism 
had given way completely. The woman sleeping 
by the open window would not have dreamed of 
that storm-stricken figure by the fire—a figure 
weeping silently, struggling hard to weep silent- 
ly, with shaking hands pressed down upon the 
bosom to keep the heavy sobs down, with lips 
parted, breath short and quick, and gray eyes 
ablaze with their own flame—a young woman 
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in darkness of mind, and borne down by incerti- 
tude, waiting there in fear and trembling, as at a 
great crisis of her life. 

Presently in that big, silent house footsteps 
were heard descending the stairs—his footsteps. 
Ursula Dagnell knew their quick, impetuous 
tread, though they had not rung in her ears for 
five long years. She dashed the tears from her 
eyes; put on her glasses hastily, and was sitting 
pale and still enough, when the door opened and 
he came in, looking like a ghost. Ursula drew a 
long breath at sight of him, but he did not heed 
it—probably did not perceive it—in his own ex- 
citement. The mother opened her eyes as he en- 
tered, but he did not notice her. He went straight 
to the side of his cousin, and held out both his 


8. 
“Ursula,” he said, “I ask you to become my 
wife. Will you have me for your husband ?” 
(ro BE CONTINUED.] 








Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 700. 


Tus tidy, which may be worked in any size desired, 
is a of —— (see Fig. 2), which consist of 
close four-leaved figures and small rosettes. The 
squares are joined together by means of single st. 
(stitch) and by four-cornered picot figures. Use cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25, and for each of the four leaves of 
the close figure make a foundation of 20 st., and go- 
ing back on these work as follows: Pass over the next 
st., 18 sc. —_ crochet) on the next 18 st., for one 
widening work 3 sc. on the first foundation st., 16 sc. 
on the free veins of the next 16 st. of the foundation, 
* 1 ch. (chain stitch), turn the work, going back on 
the preceding st. work 17 sc. on the back veins of the 
next 17 st. (all sc. to the end of the leaf are worked in 
this manner), for one widening work 3 sc. on the next 
st. (the middle st. of the previous widening), 16 sc. on 
the next 16 st., and repeat six times from * and once 
more to the widening. Fasten the thread and cut it 
off. The following three leaves are worked in the 
same manner, but at the end of the fourth leaf, for the 
joining in the middle of the close figure, in connection 
with the last st. work four times alternately 1 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the last st. of the next leaf, in doin 
which it should be observed that the side of the lea 
—— the wrong side of the sc. which are worked 
on the foundation st. forms the right side of the close 
figure. Fasten the thread and cut it off. For each of 
the small rosettes crochet on a foundation consisting 
of 4 ch. closed in a ring with 1 sl., as follows: ist 
round.—Always 2 sc. on each foundation st. 2d round. 
—Always 2 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 
8d round.—8 ch., the first three of which count as first 
dc. (double crochet), seven times alternately 1 dc. on 
the second following st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 4th round.—x 3 ch., 1 dc. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, for 
one triple picot three times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the dc. worked previously, then 3 ch., 1 se. on the next 
dc., and repeat seven times from *. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. Edge the close figure all around with 
one round, in which the joining on of the four rosettes 
is done at the same time, as follows: * 1 sc. on the 
18th sc. from the hollow of the next leaf, + 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 

ch., 1 sc. on the next of the nine points of the leaflet, 
and repeat four times from +, but fasten the middle 
at. of the third p. to the middle st. of the next triple p. 
of a rosette (to do this drop the st. from the needle, in- 
sert the latter into the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), then 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
the same point on which the preceding sc. was work- 
ed, + 1 ch.,1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next point, and re- 
peat three times from +, but fasten the ninth p. of 
this pattern figure to the next triple p. of the next ro- 
sette ; then 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth follow- 
ing st., 2 ch., 1 p., fasten the latter to the following 
triple p. of the same rosette, and repeat three times 
from x, but in every repetition fasten the third p. in 
the next triple ) = to the same rosette on which the last 
fastening was done, and in the last repetition fasten 
the ninth and last p. to the rosette on which the first 
fastening was done. This completes one square. Ev- 
ery following square is worked in the same manner, 
always fastening it to the a observing 
the illustration ; this —— is partly done in work- 
ing the single rosettes, fastening the triple p. to the 
correspondin of the adjoining rosettes, as shown 
by the illustration ; besides this, in the middle of four 
such rosettes work a — figure, as follows: Pro- 
ceeding from the middle st. of the respective triple p. 
+ work 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the triple p. of the 
next rosette as shown by the illustration, and repeat 
three times from +, but in the last repetition, instead 
of fastening, work 1 sl. on the st. from which the figure 
—— The p. at the point of the leaf in the close 

ure of a square is fastened to the corresponding p. 
of the other Ln by means of a second picot, for 
which, proceeding from the former, work 2 ch., fasten, 
2 ch., and 1 sl. on the st. from which the p. proceeded. 
For the picot figures on both sides of the p. joined 
-_ one of which is worked in the same round, pro- 
ceeding from the middle st. of the p. before the p. 
forming the point of the leaf, and the other proceed- 
ing from the same point in the other square, work as 
follows: 1 ch.,3 p., 1 ch., fasten to the next triple p. 
of the following rosette, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the 
next triple Pp. in the following rosette, 1 ch., od 1 ch., 
fasten to the corresponding p. of the close figure in 
the other square, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the st. from 
which this figure proceeded. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. H. H.—Perhaps chloroform will remove the stains 
from your silk dress. 

Lvoy.—We furnish no cut paper patterns other than 
those advertised in our list. 

M. M.—Princesse dresses will be worn again this 
fall, but few new ones will be made. The safest mod- 
el for a new black silk is a handsome basque with 
demi-train, and any of the new over-skirt patterns 
illustrated lately in the Bazar. These will either have 
revers or else long aprons, with wide retroussé bands 
of velvet, satin, or of brocade. Such a dress is suita- 
ble for both house and street. 

Mrs. J. T.—We can not tell you of any good plan of 
washing your drese of summer silk. The professional 
cleaners make the dress like new, but they have secret 
processes that they are not willing to disclose. If you 
wish merely to take out spots, use ammonia, or else 
chloroform. 

An Op Sunsorteer.—F ull dress for a bridegroom at 
an evening wedding consists of a black swallow-tail 
coat, a black vest, and black pantaloons. White vests 
are not full dress. For a morning wedding the Eng- 
lish dress may be used, with black frock-coat, black 
vest, and gray pantaloons. 

Maxiz.—The short scant English habit of lady's cloth 
is most used. The Bazar has issued a cut paper pat- 
tern of it. The third finger of the left hand is used for 
the engagement ring. 

Sweet Sixreen.—The answers to most of your ques- 
tions are too self-evident to need repeating. No well- 
bred girl would ask a gentleman to correspond with 
her, or request his photograph, or make any overtures 
toward an intimacy such as should properly come from 
his side, much less accept presents from gentlemen ac- 
quaintances, or allow any liberties on their part, 
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A TOBOGGANING PARTY IN 
CANADA, 


YUIS spirited engraving represents one of the 

most fascinating sports with which our Cana- 
dian brethren are wont to beguile their winters, 
which, if not “thirteen months long,” as some 
ill-natured cynics declare, are lengthy enough to 
tax the patience and resources of the community. 
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Nevertheless the season, especially in towns, is 
the brightest and gayest in the year. While the 
nights are enlivened with balls, hops, and con- 
certs, the days are devoted to snow-shoeing excur- 
sions and tobogganing parties, in which all, both 
sexes and all ages, join, and which brighten the 
hill-slopes and river-banks throughout the Do- 
minion. The toboggan proper is a light, curved 
slip of bireh bark, daintily painted or embroider- 











ed in quaint Indian style, which glides down the 
icy slope with delicious swiftness, and, skillfully 
guided, carries its occupant far along the level 
ground at the base. The party in the engraving 
are evidently bent on a race. The happy expres- 
sion on their faces suggests enjoyment, no matter 
who wins. 

The snow, which covers the ground many feet 
deep from four to six months in winter, is a great 
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boon to Canadian farmers and lumbermen. It 
renders every part of the rugged country trav- 
ersable, forming roads across the rivers, swamps, 
and rocky districts, and furnishing easy trans- 
portation for all kinds of freight. By means of 
sleighs and various vehicles on runners, heavy and 
cumbersome articles are transported with less 
cost and in less time than over the best macadam- 
ized roads in summer. It is not strange, there- 








fore, that the long winter is hailed by all classes 
with delight instead of dread, and that the Cana- 
dians consider it the best part of the year. 








A THERMOMETER-HOLDER. 
IPHIS mode of holding the plain thermometer 
is well suited to a tasteful bedroom, and con- 
sists of six slender wooden or metal rods, about 











as thick as a lead-pencil, varnished with copal, 
and, while still a little sticky, covered with gold- 
bronze powder. The two side bars must be an 
inch or two longer than the thermometer back, 
the upper and lower ones only two-thirds the 
length of these side ones. These are fastened 
together by crossing the ends, forming a point 
at top and bottom, and tying the projecting ends 
securely with cord, and then with bows of ribbon. 





This frame is fitted with a piece of book-board 
or pasteboard, covered with cambric, and having 
on the right side a centre piece of scarlet or other 
colored velvet, against which the thermometer is 
fastened, arranged in longitudinal pleats, sur- 
rounded by a border of white velvet or cloth, cut 
out in a six-sided figure, fitted to the frame and cor- 
responding with it in form, pinked out on the edge, 
which rests upon the pleated velvet centre, and 
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A TOBOGGANING PARTY IN CANADA. 
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embroidered with any colored silks—scarlet, green, 
blue, black, ete.—in long stitches. At the top is 
a ring for suspending the thermometer. 

The rods are notched where they join, in order 
to make them fit together snugly, and the panel 
is fitted behind the rods with small screws, or 
by means of wire passed through holes bored 
through the panel and passed around the rods, 
the bows of ribbon hiding any joinings. 
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Borper ror Lingerie.—Pornt Lace EmBrorpEry 
on Net. 


connecting bars stretch the thread going 
forward and wind it going back. Edge 
the border with button-hole stitches, sep- 
arate the embroidery from the linen foun- 
dation, and cut away the net as shown by 
the illustration. 


Hats for Girls from 7 to 13 Years 
old, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt From 11 to 13 

Years oLp. This beige-colored felt hat is 


Fig. 2.—Har For Girt From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 


trimmed with a strip of plush of the same color two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, which forms the brim, and is edged 
at the top with a cord of beige-colored silk and gold cord 
finished on the ends with gold tassels. At the right side in 


front is a black and gold 
cock’s feather. 

Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
The crown, which is com- 
posed of six pieces, and 
the brim, are made of 
fawn - colored diagonal 
cloth, and are trimmed 
with several rows 
of stitching of 
silk in the same 
eolor. The brim 
is bound on the 
edge with satin. 
The trimming is 
composed of fawn- 
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Fig. 1.—Croak ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS oLp. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl, No. IIL., Figs. 5-14, 


colored satin folds, loops of the same material, a steel buckle, 


and a brown wing. 


Fig. 3.—Hart ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, 
ming for this gray felt hat consists of a cord of gray silk 
and gold thread, which is wound around the crown, and is 
laid in loops at the left side. The ends of the cord are fin- 
ished with tassels. Two gilt pigeon feathers complete the 


trimming. 


Swiss Mustry, INSERTION, AND 
Lace Ficuv-Co.var. 
For description see Supplement. 


Border for Lin- 
gerie, etc.—Point 
Lace Embroidery 

on Net. 

For this border 
transfer the design to 
linen, cover this with 
fine Brussels net, and 
run on plain and me- 
dallion point lace braid. 
Hem - stitch the braid 
with fine thread, sew 
on fine guipure cord for 
the stems, and for the 
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Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt From 11 To 13 





Brack Gros Grain anp Satin Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Fig. 3, First Page.—([For description see Supplement.) 


Design in Darned 
Net. 

Tus design may be 
worked on black or white 
net with cotton or silk, ac- 
cording to the purpose for 
which it is designed. 


Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 700. 
To make this lamp 
shade cut of thick paper 
six pieces each eight inch- 
es and a quarter high, five 


‘Fak $ 


7" 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Suppl. 











Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin axD 
Lace CoLLaR witH JABoT. | 


worsted in pale colors in the design Fig. 5. 
thread on the foundation by means of a knot (see Fig. 2), 
stretch the crosswise threads for the parts of the pattern 
which are worked in one color, and work the Gobelin stitch 
in the same manner as point de toile, so closely that all 
the threads of the foundation are covered (see Fig. 3). Fig. 4 





















Fig. 2.—Darxep Ner Epaineg ror 
CoLLar, Fie. 1. 


inches wide at the bottom, and two inches 
and a half wide at the top, and rounded 
off on the ends as shown by the illustration, 
so that the sides are six inches and seven- 
eighths long. On each piece of paper ar- 
range a bouquet of pressed flowers, paste 
on a frame of white glazed paper half an 
inch wide, which is edged with a narrow 
strip of pressed gold paper, and cover each 
part with white Malines lace. Bind each 
part with green silk ribbon half an inch 
wide, and join them with bows of similar 
ribbon as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 8.—Har ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


Sofa Pillow in Gobelin Netting, Figs. 1-5. 


See illustrations on page 701. 


Tue cover for this sofa pillow is worked in Gobelin net- 
ting, a new kind of work imitating the old Gobelin embroid- 


ery, and worked 
on a netted 
ground. For the 
netting work with 
écru linen thread 
on a mesh three- 
quarters of an 
inch in circumfer- 
ence, beginning 
with 1 st. (stitch), 
55 rounds going 
back and forth, 
in which widen 
always 1 st. at 
the end of each 
round Stretch 
the netted ground 

















eT ies 


Fig. 2.—Cioak For Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 


Back.—| See Fig. 1 ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 5-14. 


in a frame, or baste it on card-paper, which should be pli- 
able, however, and work the Gobelin embroidery with crewel 


rasten the 
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shows how to execute the parts worked in anoth- 
er color. Having worked the cover in this man- 
ner, fasten it on the pillow, and border the latter 
with fringe. For this fringe take a fivefold 
worsted thread, with which ‘work a foundation 
as in knitting, on a mesh an inch and three- 
quarters in circumference, and fasten each st. 
with a second thread. Withdraw the needle 
from the loops, and cut these open. On the 
corners of the sofa pillow fasten worsted balls. 








Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 700. 

Ts edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 25, 
and with serpentine braid, as follows: let round (on 
one side of the braid). —Always alternately 4 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated eacn by 7 ch. at regular inter- 
vals on the next scallop of the braid, observing the 
illustration, 5 ch., pass over an interval at the hollow 
similar to that between two of the sc. worked previous- 
ly. 2d round.—*x Three times for one point work 1 
8c., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 dc. (double cro- 
chet), 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 7 ch. in the fa 
round, then 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., an 
repeat from *. 8d round (on the other side of the 
braid).—* Always 1 dc. on each side of the next hol- 
low, 80 that an interval of about half an inch lies be- 
tween, 4 ch., 5 dc. on the middle of the next scallop, 
as shown by the illustration, 4 ch., and repeat from *. 
4th round.—1 de. on the vein between the next 2 - 
in the preceding round, 1 dc. on the next ch., 3 ch. 
dc. on the second of the next 5 dc., 2 dc. separated by 
8 ch. on the next st., 1 dc. on the following st., 3 ch., 
1 de. on the last of the next 4 ch., and repeat from *. 
Sth round.—* 4 dc. on the last 2 of the next 8 ch. 
and of the following 2 dc. in the preceding round, 2 
ch., 1 dc. on the middie of the next 3 ch., 2 ch., 4 dc. 
on the next 2 dc. and on the following 2 ch., 2 ch., 
pass over 5 st., and repeat from *. 6th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch. 





AN INTESTINE WAR. 

Tue following letter explains itself : 

Dear Doctor,—You did a good turn for me 
once; you saved my life. To be sure, you left 
me minus a leg in doing it—but life is sweet, 
even with but one foot to hobble through the 
world with. «It was down at ; it was a 
bloody day, but a glorious one! You remember 
how—but I beg pardon, I always forget myself 
when I get to talking about those old times. 
This is what I want to tell you: One morning 
last week I awoke feeling very strange. For a 
long time my liver had been rebellious, but I had 
anticipated no trouble, But that morning I dis- 
covered that my stomach had joined in the revolt, 
and a lively skirmish was being carried on, that 
threatened to end in a hard battle. The sudden- 
ness of the revolt put the Aead-quarters in con- 
fusion, and all seemed hopeless, till suddenly, like 
one of those flashing orders of Grant, came the 
command — “Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and Pleasant Purgative Pellets ;” 
and a courier was immediately despatched for 
them. Now, what I want to say is this: I feel 
like a volunteer, who has just received his com- 
mission, or, better still, as well as Grant did when 
he held Lex’s sword. And I want to advise all 
who suffer from a rebellious liver and stomach 
to “fight it out on this line,” and they will sure- 
ly be victorious. 
—[Com.] 





An Oxp Ver. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
te forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morcan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing from the Paris Ex- 
position, says: “ The Jury on Musical Instru- 
ments, composed of many of the most celebrated 
European experts, and of which Dr. Franz Liszr 
is the honorary president, were especially pleased 
with the magnificent display of the Esrry Organ 
Company. They repeatedly visited and tested 
their instruments, and made them the standard 
of excellence by which all others of their class 
were judged. The jury regretted that Estry & 
Co., who are by far the largest American export- 
ers of Cabinet Organs, were hors concours, but 
it is the well-known policy of this house never 
to compete for prizes. Had they done so, there 
can be little doubt that another grand prize, or 
at least a gold medal, would have been added to 
the list of awards to the United States.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Saratoca Springs 1n Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, ay wm and other valuable facilities 
for let Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send or ‘cireular.—{Com.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 
”?—FOR THE TEETH 


6¢ [{LORILINE 
F AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughl par: tally y' d teeth from all para- 
sites or living animalcule, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly ali odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
oote, and extracts of weet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed "everywhere. 

















L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Go aa. for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms — for front and back, is of long 


hair, ~ A OURTA 

THE Dirent pieces for ner So - ae 
does i ay or tear; is beautiful and 

$8 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair neue te, fan 


and best made for the front hair, 15 ~—s ai 80 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) 
, Toots better and BR. on any 


one wate 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 


The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


$5000 REWARD. 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the Associated Press despatches, about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some reputed remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan’s Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 

We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
or injurious ingredients. We also offer 





ture, 
fahni ly 





Imported, hand - caeved, and our own fi 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair O &e., 
low prices. ag. Ge neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourn real silver and gold Back 
Combs and D; A full assortment of py ed 
Cosmetics. F. Sondeay’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 vy bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hi om in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and #1 50 per 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c, 

is sent to all parts of the country when pre- 

paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODO 
and then, when the hair is sil? 


h 
still eovenl ¢ tro glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p' ee mat hes _— re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. 

arising from Catarrh or use of aeloen ae! Levene 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 

position of the teeth impossibl e. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Just received, my large Fall and Wintec aan rtations 
of Honiton and 1 Point Lace seas, Ee ce. Threads, 
and Books of Instruction on Lace-mak' go Black 
and Colored Chenille Tape and Tait ne; sso, Gal- 
loons, Marabout Trimmings, Ornaments and tine, 
Berlin Zephyrs, Embroideries on Canvas, Silk. pr 
and Kid, and all materials for eae ery 
lowest prices. Fringes and Buttons made to order, to 
match any color. Special attention paid to Dre 
makers’ orders. Samples sent. 

WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


received the Highest Meda! at the recent 
_PARIS EXPOSITION, 
FLSMIBE WIE coneay 
Their HEA CORSE 
Sits Somaer os 
CORSET is the every 


For sale by all leading merchants, 
WARNER BBO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 


Walter Baker & Co,, 


BOSTON, 
Have been awarded the highest premium, a 


GOLD MEDAL, 


For the superiority and excellence of their 


Preparations of Chocolate and Cocoa, 
AT THE 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


Glin 


STHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


IW YORK SHOPPING 


Of: every i aes for eae ~— ya oo 


—_ articles, ae 
ee ‘or citalas od 


MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Honiton & Point Lace Materials, 
PRE SENTED A handsome Pattern of Cole 


lar, fe Handkerchief, o 
Barbe, with WORK com ENCED, to pur- 
chasers to the amount o 


f $5 00, 
Mme. GURNEY & 0., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHINA PAINTING, sar'tor Amateare 


* ual for Amateurs. 
A oS M. lowes MoLavenuw. Third Thousand. 


‘ostpaid, on receipt o ice. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Cacinmati, 0. 















































Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &., nu 2 
25 alike, with namne,tte. Nassau Card Co.,.Naseau,N. Y. 





$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 


Royatston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
Borantc Mepiorne Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M. Parrrmer. 


Ettswortn, Kan., July 18, 1878. 
Boranto Mepromne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, —,Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tayior. 
Cotorapo Sprinas, Cor., July 15, 1878. 
Borawxto Meprorxe Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Myens. 
Van Wert, O., July 29, 1878. 
Boranto Meprorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
.—Received the medicine, “‘Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success. It reduced her 8 pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Laerruzrs. 





* Have not felt so well and strong in 
ten years. 


Crirvetann, O., August 12, 1878. 

Boranro Mepiorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—My heart is overflowing with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan’s Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent, When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hrndred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one boitle, and has 
lost five pounds. 


Yours sincerely, Pav Conprr. 


Puarrvitie, Axa., July 20, 1878, 
Boranio Mepicrve Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 
pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleasant; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I put one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I put the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business, Yours truly, 

Groner Boyp. 





We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 
ingredients, is PERFECTLY HARMLEss, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is re- 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
health. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. ¢., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issned, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prorrrerons, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and a the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed ne 7. bee Siwpons, Clara 
Louise Kexrioce, Lorr and hundreds 








of others. Contains sochinn that will 7 — most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. wd 
bottl ‘LIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo. ie 


le. CHAMPLI 
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H—THE ARSENIC USED IN 
pee the 


mess 
Need Kern SHRI & 
oo. eae ding, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


yy ont — BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility poet afew minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free, 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


Just arrived. A large Importation of Newest and 
Finest Braids. Send 8c. for Samples and Price-List. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of —— Cuffs, 

a Jabots, Handkerchiefs, + Sacques, &c. 25c., 

5 eT . Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
Y.; 175 Clinton St., Tevckign. P: 0. Box 8527. 


UND OXYGEN 222.205 
GEMARCARGE ens ya 
crear PERMISSION i. ne 


W D.Kel 

a Arthur, an eer, en who 
Sra win 
Le re ane 








tonne in been tars 


SENT REEL cre 


Lisrary oF ee 
Coryzieut Orrtor, WasuineTon, 

To wit: Be rr Rememperep that on the 12th day of 
March, fod Deutes 1878, ow * ABBOTT, of the 
United 8i as deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book. the tite or description of which is in the 
words following, to to wit: 

HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacozs 

ssotr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in meaty 
on e laws of the =. “SPOR FORDe ing copy- 





Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 16, 1878, at 
— time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
P 


P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 











Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of mas South 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeeper’s favorite of ev count ay, bens 
its unquestioned = , uniform bg and healthfulness, Recommended b N. Y. Board Heath, and 
such chemists as OTT, New York ; Dr. HAYES, Boston; Prof. GENTH, iphia, Sold only in caus, 
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B Ridley & Sas 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


mee and COLORED SILK SUITS, $18, $20, $25, 


to $ 
STYLISH CASHMERE SUITS, from $10 to 

$ AMASSE and SILK COMBINATION, $12, Stu, 
16, 


, $20 u 
500 STUFF SUITS, from $4 50 to $12. Examine. 
ELEGANT LINE OF CASHMERE and BOUR- 
RETTE SUITS in all the NEW SHADES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION SOLICITED TO OUR 


IMPORTED SUITS, 


DOLMANS, CLOAKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
CHILDREN'S SUITS AND CLOAKS IN GREAT 
1500 NEW SHAWLS—BARGAINS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


50 a - ECES ARABIAN CLOTH—WARRANTED ALL 
OOL, 2c. PER YARD—80-INCH WIDE. 


ELEG ANT SILK MIXTURES, 18c., 25e. 
ERY FINE SILK and WOOL SUITING: 0c. and 85c. 


SOLD AT 50c. EVERYWHERE. 


27-INCH WIDE MATELASSE SUITINGS, 18c., 
28c., 25c., 30c., and 874gc. Some of these goods have 
been sold for 60c. 
60 PIECES ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 16c., 18c., 20c.— 
BARGAINS, 
2 CASES GENUINE SCOTCH PLAID SERGES, 25c. 
2 CASES do., SILK AND WOOL, 30c.; sold at 38c. 
VERY FINE ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 45c. and 48c. ; 
worth 60c. 





200 to 300 Pieces Cheap Dress Material, 8c., 10c., 12c. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


LUPIN'’S BLACK CASHMERES, } 50e. 
WARRANTED ALL WOOL, Per Yard. 

VERY FINE, 40 inches wide, _ 

SPECIALTY, 48 inches wide, eat bargains. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS, PUR RE s LK WARP, 85c. 


ard. 
ALPACAS, BOMBAZINES, BARATHEAS, CREPE 


ENGLISH ‘CASHMERES, Panay + SERGES, &c., 
from 12}¥¢c. to finest goods. 


WHITE GOODS. 


TOWELS, NAPKINS, TABLE LINENS. 


SPECIAL. 


2500 PIECES BLACK SILK VELVETS FOR 
BONNETS AND TRIMMINGS, 
At 95c., $1, $1 15, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 up. 
The best qualities for the money we have ever offered. 


PLAIN PLUSHES AND MOLESKINS 
SATIN RAYE FUSE, PELENCHE ‘BAYADERE, 
PELENCHE PRINCESS, VELOUR DUVET. 


BY LAST STEAMER, 
450 PIECES COLORED VELVETS, 


YEW AND ELEGANT SHADES, FOR 
MILLINERY AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FROM $1 25 PER YARD UP. 


RIBBONS. 


TWO-TONED, SATIN, AND GROS GRAIN, 
AND EVERY OTHER STYL E, 
ALL COLORS AND WIDTHS. 


2,000 CARTON’S es sae AND PLUMES, 


NCY FEATHERS, &e. 
HANDSOME SPRAY and BU ANC H FLOWERS, 


MONTURES, BOUQU ETS, &e. 
25 PIECES BLACK oe a KS, 
Aes r yard; real bargains. 
50 PIECES BLACK press SIL 
70 PIECES BLACK DRESS SI 
$1 45 per yard; su 
BARGAINS IN COLORS at 68c., 75e., $1, $1 10, 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


Illustrative and Descriptive of the goods contained 
in our 52 Departments, sent free upon receipt of 5 
cents postage. 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3113 Grand St, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk yringse Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads he new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo- horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black’ and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. oe mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. 8S.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. _ 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th fo, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is by only waaiing 
remedy for removing radically and eye. 4 a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without eiaring, the Skin.’ Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


§ 5 Mixed Cards, with nam 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & 














atk eats magnificent. 


arb. 
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10c. and stamp. 
}», Bristol,Conn, 











EHRICHS’, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, ~ 


Between 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





EHRICH KID GLOVE 


Is the very best Glove manufactured for the price. 

The enormous increase of the sales of these Gloves 
is the best evidence that they are giving universal 
satisfaction. Ladies, after one trial, invariably be- 
come steady customers. 

They are soft and pliable, and of 


Faultless Shape and Fit. 


$1 00 per Pair. 
- 115 per Pair. 
1 35 per Pair. 


2 Buttons, - = = 
3 Buttons, - = - 
4 Buttons, - > 
6 Buttons, = - = «+1 75 per Pair. 
Gents’, 2 Buttons, > 1 25 per Pair. 
Misses’ Gloves, 2 Buttons, 75 per Pair. 
These goods are manufactured exclusively for our 
house, and are for sale at no other establishment. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Mail Orders Promptly Attended to. 


EHRICHS’, 


287 to 295 BFighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


i878 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES, 
A 
Oo 0 
OVO 











DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 
UMBRELLAS. © 
meet fa} 
SUITS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
ie) Fanoy Goons. 
oO HOSIERY. 


“JONES *_ 

















o 
Eighth Avenue » _Eighth Avenue 
\ AND | 
a Wanctecnth Street. J Nineteenth Street. 
x x 

JONES 

SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. ~{) O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 co” pomsstics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv Housefurnishing Goods, 





Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, are, &c. 
ae 


Now opening, an immense stock 
ot Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


E. VAN VORST & C0,, 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


In order to meet the wants of our many lady cus- 
tomers residing outside the city, we have taken special 
care in selecting our stock of goods for the Fall and 
Winter Seasons. We make a specialty of 


BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Trimmed to order in the most elegant designs, and at 
prices which come within the means of all. We em- 
ploy first-class trimmers only, and guarantee our work 
to give entire satisfaction. Special attention given to 


PATTERN BONNETS. 


Information desired previous to ordering by mail 
will be cheerfully given. Orders by express sent, 
C.O.D., with privilege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can | be ‘returned at our expense. 


THE "TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfally flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the prevention, i di 








James Mebreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


VELVETS. 


OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
HEAVY LYONS ALL SILK CLOAKING 
AND DRESS VELVETS. 


Colored Trimming Velvets, 


18 inch, from $1 50 upward. 


Black Trimming Velvet, 


20 inch, from $1 50 upward. 


SATINS, 


STREET, EVENING, 


AND 
BRIDAL DRESSES, 
IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORS. 


TRIMMING SATINS 
From $1 25. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 


We poe to our customers and the public a very 
ly selec assortment of Dry Goods, at the 
lowest prices. 
SILKS, in every color and shade, from 85c. to $5. 
BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c. to $1 50. 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS from $1 50 up. 
BLACK GOODS of every paren ae el 
CREPES, all widths, at very os ee 
OODS from 40c. 


IMPORTED FANCY DRESS 
up to 

| DOMESTIC DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, from 
0c. w 
Bub ANI Cy es Sy very fashionable this 


Be m 20c. up te 
CLOTHS. includin; “FRANS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
EAVERS, &c., at low ‘prices. 


SKINS, CLOAKINGS, 

LINENS of every ad an and description. 

We have — our SUIT DEPARTMENT, and 
have engaged the most experienced Dressmakers, so 
that we can confidently recommend our work. No 
effort will be spared to make this Department as great 
a success as in the past. 

CLOAKS of every description. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR of every description. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS. CARPETS, U PHOLSTERY, &e. 

Our Fall Catalogue will be issued about Oct. 10th, 
and will be sent free on application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


GREATEST BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


25 PIECES FINE FRENCH NOVELTIES, 48 inches 
wide, 65c. per yard. 

2% PIECES FINE FRENCH 
inches wide, at $1 00. 

50 PIECES SILK and WOOL NOVELTIES at $1 50; 
Sold this season at $2 00. 

20 PIECES EXTRA FINE DITTO, 48 inches wide, 
at $200; original price $3 00, 

The above are some of the cheapest goods we have 
ever offered, and are about half their real value. 











NOVELTIES, 48 





All Orders by Mail receive Prompt Attention. 


Utller br 


48 East 14th 8t. 847 Broadway. 


THE | NEW Cl COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 








relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 
HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 
BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 
SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 
is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine, 
Price 25 cts. per box. 
Sold by all Druggiste or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 


Douxpas Dick & Co., 35 Wooster 8t., New York. Explanator, 
circular FREE on application. 6 3 


PATTERNS ON LINEN. 
Send 3c. sta’ fe rices, Sing] id by the Do: 
and Sampic Pat —e- ee 

c. GURNEY & CO., P. 0. Box 3527. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


In every State and County, to whom great induce- 
ments will be offered, to se! T Scnonrieip’s LigutTNine 
Seam Ripper, a necessity in every family. An elegant 
Nickel-Plated sample by mail for 25c. dress 


A. G. SCHOLFIELD, Providence, R.I. 


= A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER a year FRR 
with 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, 
in GEM case, 25 cts. le Printing Co., Springfield, Mass, 











STERN BROTHERS 


Beg to inform their patrons and the public that 
they will take possession of their 


NEW BUILDING, 
32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
Running through to 22d Street, 


Tuesday, October 22, 


When, in addition to their present Departments, 
they will display pol = mdid lines of 
Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, 
Parisian Costumes, 
Cloaks and Mantles, 
Furs, 


Seal-eten Sacques and Fur-lined Gar- 
ment 


Tetasenedl Millinery, 
Lace Curtains, &c., 
Stationery, 
All of which will be offered at even less than their 
present 


WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 


Our New Establishment will be found the most 
commodious, select, and easiest of access of any in 
the City. 

Metropolitan Elevated Railroad (23d Street and 6th 
Avenue station), 
Fifth and Madison Avenue stages, 
Broadway horse-cars, 
Sixth Avenue horse-cars, 
Cross-Town horse-cars (Grand and 42d Street ferries) 
Pass within half a block. 


Broadway and 23d Street stages, 
28d Street horse cars (intersecting every stage and 
horse-car line in the City) 


Pass the door, 


STERN BROTHERS. 


HUDGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


OUR GRAND OPENING OF FALL AND WIN- 
TER GARMENTS, DRESS GOODS, SILKS, MIL- 
LINERY, LADIES’ CLOAKS, SUITS, &c. 


Rich Black Silks. 


Our leadin: brand of BLACK SILK this season will 
be the ““ TZAR,” the best line ever shown in this City, 
rich Satin Lustre — every piece warranted to wear. 
my lady should send for a sample. Prices: No. 1, 

9; No. 2, $1 253 No. 3, $1 50; No.4. 
1 753 No. 5, $2 00, and up to $3 75 "the yard, 
ve recommend these to all our numerous Custom- 

ers throughout the United States. 

BROCADES, ey COLORED SILKS. 

Rich LYONS VELVETS, in all the shades, just 
opened this week. 

Rich French Novelties in DRESS FABRICS. 

SCOTCH TARTANS, the great novelty, from 35c. 
to $1 75 per yard. 

500 Pieces ALL — and WOOL LYONS DRESS 


bat _ 
ook “Sule GS, the rare novelties, from 22c. 
per roan 
5 Cases POPULAR DRESS GOODS, new designs, 
10c., 15c., 18¢., 20c.; worth fully double. 


MILLINERY, 


We have added a Jobbing Department. The Whole- 
sale Trade solicited. 

New Trimmed HATS and BONNETS, PLUSHES, 
VELOURS,Two-Toned RIBBONS, LACES, SCARFS, 
TIES, and MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


SPECIAL! 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, CLOAKS, FURS, 
SHAWLS, &c. 
500 Pair 12-4 BLANKETS at $2 75; worth $5 00. 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, &c., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Samples sent free to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 


ga” Orders solicited. Goods sent, C.O.D., to all parts. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 


BLUXOME & CO, 


6TH AVE. AND 21ST ST., NEW YORK, 


Direct special attention to their FALL OPENING of 
FINE MILLINERY RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
LACES, and WHITE GOODS, LADIES’ and GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIM- 
MINGS, NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, UNDERGAR- 
MENTS, and CORSETS, at UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES. 


Our Wlustrated Fall Catalogtue 


AND PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 


MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 
BLUXOME & CO., 
6th Ave. and 21st St., New York. 
HE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPANY 
open for Fall and Winter Season. All patterns of 
Suits, Cloaks, Wraps. Perfect fit warranted. Mate- 
rial cut and fitted at PROPACH’S, Dressmakers, 
5 ie East | 15th Street, New York. 
LADY AD Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
Mas fre. Boston Novetty Co., Boston, Mass, 
958 QF Styles of of CARDS, 10c.; 18 Best CHROMOS, 10c. 
th name. Outjit,10c. J. B. Houzerep,Naseau,N.¥- 
































Wuen Thomas drove up to deliver the usual quart of 
mixture, the gentleman of the house kindly inquired, 
“Thomas, how many quarts of milk do you deliver ?” 

** Ninety-one, Sir.” 

“ And how many cows have you ?” 

“ Nine, Sir.” 

The gentleman made some remarks about an early 
spring, close of the Eastern war, and the state of the 
roads, and then asked ;: “‘ Say, Thomas, how much milk 
per day do your cows average ?” 

“Seven quarts, Sir.” 

“ Ah! um!” said the gentleman, as he moved off. 

Thomas looked after him, scratched his head, and all 
at once grew pale as he pulled out a short pencil and 
began to figure on the wagon cover. 

“ Nine cows is nine, and I set down seven quarts un- 
der the cows, and multiply. That's sixty-three quarts 
of milk. I told him I sold ninety-one quarts per day. 
Sixty-three from ninety-one leaves twenty-eight, and 
none to carry. Now where do I get the rest of the 
milk? I'll be hanged if I haven’t given myself away 
to one of my best customers by leaving a durned big 
cavity in these figgers to be filled with water!” 

pbsincees: AEE 
AN APPETITE FOR INFORMATION. 

Artur (who has been listening with breathless inter- 
est to one of grandpapa’s Bible stories). “ And were yor 
in the ark, grandpa, along o’ Noah and all the rest of 
’em ?” 

Gnanovrapa (indignantly). “ No, Sir; certainly not.” 

Antuvur. “Then how is it you wasn’t drowned ?” 

cmugependppraren 


THE CHERRY. 


The qherry is a saucy little creature, and dangles the 
very jufviest of temptations over the public head at the 
end of a tantalizing string. Resistance is in vain. A 
very good little boy was once heard of who rose supe- 
rior to cherry temptation, and would not tell a lie about 
a cherry-tree, even to save himself from cherry-rime ; 
but this remarkable instance of virtue has only oc- 
curred once, and that was not in cherry-time. A cher- 
ry-tree will make any body thieve. The very first cher- 
ry-tree we know of was thieved four times before we 
prigged it. The learned gardeners tell us that in n.e. 
‘4 the only person known to possess a cherry-tree was 
Mithridates, King of Persia. And after Lucullus had 
beaten him at Kerasunt, on 
the banks of the Black Sea, 
he ravaged the old man's 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Why is a ship the politest thing in the world ?—Be- 
cause she always advances with a bow. 


— 

Quire True.—Even the Rus 
the power to describe the feeling 

wasp sting between his shoulder-blades. 





Dot ram it followed Mary to school von day, 


U 












ul 


an language has not 
zs of the man with a 


Vich vas against de rule, 
nd made de children laugh und blay, 
To see dot ram in school. 


Why is the telephone like a good little boy ?—It 
speaks only when it is spoken to, 


Wee et MEE 

An old bachelor said he once fell in love with a young 
lady, but abandoned all idea of marrying her when he 
| found that she and all her family were opposed to it. 


A teacher asked one of her class what was the first 
line of the piece of poetry which described Daniel's 
feelings on being cast into the lions’ den, The young- 
ster was posed. The teacher said, ‘Come! come!” 
sharply. Thereat the boy exclaimed, hurriedly, “I 
know, miss; it was ‘ -by, sweetheart, good-by.’” 

—_——.—- ‘ 


WILLOW. 
(With Apologies to the Immortal Will.) 


“We learn that the ‘child-like and bland’ dealers of 
Foochow agreed among themselves, some time ago, to 
make a further experiment by sending in dried and 
prepared willow leaves instead of the real article.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. & 

A poor soul sat sighing o’er her cup o’ green tea, 

soph - Tis all dried willow, 

Fudged up at Foochow by that Heathen Chinee, 
Mere willow, willow, willow !” 

The weak wash before her was tepid and thin, 

Mere cat-lap prepared by that scoundrel Ah Sin 
From willow, willow, willow. 

She scolded her grocer, but what said he then ? 
(Sing willow, willow !) 

“You won’t get good Gunpowder at one shilling and 


en 
But willow, willow, willow.” 
Beshrew them who'd rob a poor soul of her tea, 
And give her, instead of her fragrant Bohea, 
Mere willow, willow, willow! 
——=+_>———_ 
FANCY GOES A LONG WAY. 


“Oh, mother, I don’t want to go to school to-day, 
I've got such a bad pain in my head.” 

hh well, you shall stay at home and take some 

vysic.” 

“Oh, it don’t matter; I'll go, then ; I’ve got the pain, 
but it doesn’t hurt a bit.” 

———_—_ 
MEMS FOR DINNER-GIVERS. 

Bread should be cut in squares, but if you do not live 
in a square, you may cut it in a street. Pulled bread 
should be provided for cheese, but two guests must 
not pull at one loaf. 

An abundance of lights is necessary to the success of 
a dinner party, but livers may be dispensed with. 

Let the carver have an edge to his knife, that he may 
not have one to his temper. 
However blunt the other 





cherry orchard, and carried 
off some grafts and a whole 
ship-load of cherry stones 
to Italy. The Spaniards 
by-and-by sent and thove 
it from the Italians; the 
French thove it from the 
Spaniards; and then we 
thove it (as we thieve most 
sweet things) from the 
French. Cherryripe! With 
ali its faults the eherry has 
a heart; but whether it be 
a black heart or a white 
heart, it is a down-right 
stony heart. The cherry 
has no limbs, but is the 
trne vegetable cherrybim, 
its principal feature being 
all “cheek” and chubbi- 
ness. This at once stamps 
it as a bold-faced little 
thing ; and it is a fact that 
if you nowadays venture to 
describe (otherwise than 
oratorio-rically) a lady's 
complexion as “ruddier 
than the cherry,” it will not 

received as an accept- 
able compliment. 


—-_+_—.—_-— 
When their daughters are 
infants, mothers are anx- 
fous to keep matches out 
of their reach; to put 
matches within their reach 
is their great anxiety when 
their daughters are older. 
— .——__ 


An Irish shoe-maker late- 
ly advised a customer, when 
he complained of his new 
boots being tight, not to 
put them on until he had 
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knives may be, your right- 
principled guests will feel 
that they must not steal 
them. If, however, you 
suspect any person of ap- 
propriating your cutlery, 
politely request brim to fork 
out. 

The carver ought to dis- 
tribute the gravy impar- 
tially. This does not, how- 
ever, apply to splashing. 

An authority states that 
the carver should supply 
the plates, but this must be 
inconvenient when he does 
not happen to keep an 
earthenware shop. 

The same authority di- 
rects waiters to remove ar- 
ticles from the table as fast 
as they can lay hands upon 
them, but they will prob- 
ably more than anticipate 
your wishes in this direc- 
tion without orders. It will 
be found economical as 
well as convenient to let 
the waiters serve the wine 
rather than allow your 
guests to help themacives. 
For their own sakes the at- 
tendants will take care not 
to give bumpers. 

If there is any dish you 
do not wish to be touched, 
mn ae direct your cook to give it 
b Ye an unpronounceable name 

. QT in the menu. Your guest 
then will not like to ask 
for it for fear of making a 
mistake. 

It is not considered in- 
hospitable to give a guest 








worn them for aday or two. 


cumeneiciantlpeaipentias 
Poor ConsoLation.—A 
clergyman said that he 
once visited a lady of his 
= who had just lost 
her husband, in order to 
olier her consolation, and 
upon her earnest inquiries as to the reunion of families 
in heaven he strongly asserted his belief in that fact. 
When she asked with anxiety whether any time must 
elapse before friends would be able to find each other 
in the next world, he emphatically said, ‘‘ No, they will 
be united at once.” Re 
was thinking of the happi- 
ness of being able to cher 


THE DIRECTIONS; 


It is a fact not generally known that a too quiet ser- 
mon often proves to be a moving discourse. 


<snaiapmaicas 
Mr. Edison’s latest novelty is an air-tight trunk. The 
key-hole is hung on a strap and fastened to the handle. 


MILuner (to Captain, who has been buying a hat for his wife). “Tell your 
wife, if she wants it dressy, to put a panache of six feathers poised high on one 
side, with feathers curling forward, place a lizard or beetle to hold it, and put 


another lizard on the band that covers the curtain. That's easy to remember.” 


AND HOW HE 
Tue Captain (to Ais wife). “She said, if you wanted it dressed up, to put a 
ancake and sixteen poisoned feathers curled up forrid, clap on some lizards and 
eetles to belay them with, and cover the lizard on the band with your curtains.”’ 


THEM. 


A ovLtivatep Ear—An ear of corn. 


sons and heirs the heir-looms of the family, they leave 


| sree Aes 
|  Loomrne Anrap.—Cotton lords not only leave their 
| them the steam-looms as well very often. 


the under-cut. 

A carver is often called 
upon to make cross incis- 
ions, but he is not required 
to cut into the conversa- 
tion with cross remarks. 

—_—_»——__— 


One day lately a country 

merchant ordered a clerk, 

of about seventeen or eighteen, whom he had just re- 
ceived into his counting-house, to take off an account 
from the books with all dispatch. Soon after, hear- 
ing him scratching out something from the ledger, the 
merchant inquired what he was doing; to which he 
os that he was taking 
off the account, but his 





the relief of such a faith, 
when she broke in upon 
his wc exclaim- 
ing, sadly, ‘* Well, his first 
wife Ras got him again, 
then, by this time,” 
————__—_—— 


A water-proof material 
merchant, in his recently 
published autobiography, 
makes this philosophical re- 
mark : “ A weather prophet 
is the only man who never 
= discouraged. If he 
hits the case once in fifty 
times, he is perfectly satis- 
fied there is a great future 
in store for him.” 

— 

A man has invented a 
chair which can be adjusted 
to 8000 different positions. 
It is designed for a boy to 
sit in when having his hair 
eut, _ 

When a man “ breaks” a 
horse, what does he do with 
the pieces ? 

‘ a 

A woman witnessed an 
earthquake in Venezuela 
last month, and when the 
upheaval had ceased and 
the reverberation stopped, 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, how 
sweet! it’s too lovely for 
any thing.” 


—————_=_>-__—___ 
Brigham Young spoke a 
few words of wisdom to a 
meeting before departing 
to the eternal hunting 
gp (for new wives). 
e said, “ Young men, be 
sure that you are thorough 
with your search for the 
kind of partner you want; 
sure you have got the 
pattern of a woman that 
suits you before leading her 
to the altar. Don't wait 
until after marriage, as I LBz=4 
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parry 
oud. 
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knife was so dull it would 
take all the afternoon to 
get it off. 
pe AR EER 
A California paper gays 
the Japanese “will win 
universal respect by a sort 
of heathenish habit they 
have of minding their own 
business.” 
—_— @——_ 
‘*What is the matter?” 
asked a lawyer of his coachi- 
man, 
“The horses are running 
away, Sir.” 
“Can you not pull them 
up ?” 
“*T am afraid not.” 
“Then,” said the lawyer, 
after judicial delay, “ run 
into something cheap.” 
a ree ee) 


A Western base-ball club 
has a player named Buck- 
wheat. He is said to make 
an excellent batter. 

—_—_~>__—_———. 


Mr. Rory has absconded 
from Montreal because he 
was fearfully in debt, and 
no one would let Rory owe 
more, : 

It’s considered high fun 
now to connect two or 
three of your names with 
a hyphen. 


The tree under which the 
tramp delights to shelter 
himself from the sun must 
be the low-cuss tree. 

oniclgiinticnell 

“My dear,” asked a gro- 
cer of his wife, ‘do you 
think it is true that man 
wants but little here be- 
low ?” 

The wife replied : “ That 
sometimes depends upon 
whether he has to pay cash 
down for it or not. If you 








did, and then be obliged to 
keep on sampling.” 





FASHION NOTES—WINTER FASHIONS FOR 1878. 


trust some men, they'll take 
all they can get.” 














